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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  two  theories  which 
specify  the  role  of  beliefs  as  determinants  of  behavior.  Rotter’s 
theory  (1966)  on  belief  in  external  control  was  compared  with  Ellis' 
theory  on  irrational  beliefs.  Examination  of  Rotter’s  description  of 
belief  in  external  control,  as  a  Generalized  expectancy  about  the 
nature  of  reinforcements  and  the  nature  of  the  world,  led  to  the  major 
hypothesis  that  this  belief  would  be  related  to  irrational  thinking,  as 
defined  by  Ellis,  Subsidiary  hypotheses  predicted  relationship  of 
belief  in  external  control  with  each  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas. 

The  sample  consisted  of  117  students  In  orade  eleven  summer 
school  classes  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  District.  Measures  of 
i rrat i ona I  I ty  and  belief  In  external  control  were  obtained  from  subjects’ 
responses  to  the  Irrational  Ideas  Inventory,  desinned  bv  Zlnqle  (1965), 
and  Rotter’s  I -E  Scale  (1966). 

Contrary  to  the  major  hypothesis,  results  showed  no  sionif leant 
relation  between  scores  on  the  I -F  Scale  and  total  test  scores  on  the 
l-l  Inventory.  Only  two  of  Ellis'  eleven  Irrational  Ideas  were  found 
to  be  significantly  related  to  belief  in  external  control.  A  deductive 
and  statistical  re-examination  of  Rotter's  I -E  Scale  questioned  the 
validity  and  un i d imens i ona I i ty  of  this  Instrument,  as  well  as  its 


theoretical  base. 
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"He  bears  the  seed  of  ruin  in  himself 


II 


Matthew  Arnold:  Merope 


"The  universe  is  transformation;  our  life  is  what  our  thoughts  make  it." 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius:  Med i tat i ons,  IV 


"Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates; 

The  fault,  dear  Rrutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

Rut  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlines," 

William  Shakespeare:  -I  u  I  i  us  Caesar ,  I,  ii 


"I  am  always  with  myself,  and  it  is  I  who  am  nv  tormentor." 

Leo  Tolstoy:  Memoirs  of  a  Madman 


"What's  a  man's  first  duty? 

The  answer's  brief:  To  be  himself." 


Henrik  Ibsen:  Peer  Rynt,  IV,  i 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

"Alienation",  "powerlessness",  "Dassivity",  "dependence",  "fatal- 
ism",  "anxiety",  and  "hostility"  are  terns  increasinnly  used  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  mass  media,  as  well  as  by  sociologists  and  psycho  I oo i sts ,  in 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  feelinas  and  behavior  of  unhappy,  troubled,  or 
disturbed  members  of  our  society. 

Do  all  these  terns  describe  the  same  nental  state?  Are  all  these 
feelings  or  attitudes  i nterre I ated?  Is  there  a  comnon  factor,  a  common 
psychological  construct  underlyinq  these  concepts?  Do  these  concepts 
represent  the  negative  counterpart  of  the  "autonomous",  "se I f-actua I i z- 
ing",  "competent"  individual  who  explores  and  attempts  to  master  his 
env i ronment? 

This  study  did  not  attempt  to  answer  all  these  questions.  It 
did,  however,  consider  the  question  of  interrelationship  of  some  of 
these  concepts,  particularly  as  they  concern  nan’s  perception  of  his 
relationship  to  society.  A  review  of  related  literature  revealed 
theories  Illustrative  of  sociolooical  and  psvcho I oo ! ca I  interest  in  man’s 
bel ief s. 

Concerns  about  nan’s  perception  of  self  and  society,  his  feelinos 
and  attitude  towards  society,  and  his  beliefs  about  life  and  the  nature 
of  man  have  been  embraced  in  many  theories  on  alienation.  Examples  of 
such  theories,  illustratino  the  often  all-inclusive  nature  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  alienation,  have  been  briefly  reviewed  in  this  chapter.  Other 
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approaches  that  attempt  to  be  more  specific  in  examination  of  these  same 
concerns  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  terms  such  as  life  orientation 
and  belief  systems.  Two  theories  which  explicate  these  concepts  have 
been  surveyed  and  related  to  the  constructs  identified  in  the  review  of 
a  1 i enat i on , 

In  an  even  more  explicit  manner,  two  recent  theories  have  speci¬ 
fied  beliefs  that  affect  individual  behavior.  Rotter  (1966)  postulated 
Individual  differences  in  belief  about  the  nature  of  control  of  rein¬ 
forcements,  He  proposed  that  belief  in  external  control  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  is  related  to  behavior  s i on i f i cant  I v  different  from  behavior 
accompanying  belief  in  internal  control  of  re i nf orcements .  Ellis  (1962) 
identified  eleven  ub I qu i tous  irrat tona I  beliefs  as  determinants  of  be¬ 
havior,  The  perspective  of  this  study  was  focussed  on  the  feasibility 
of  relatino  belief  in  external  control  of  re i nf orcements ,  as  defined  bv 
Rotter  (1966),  with  Irrational  beliefs,  as  defined  by  Ellis  (1962). 
Empirical  information  on  this  postulated  relationship  has  been  provided. 

Related  Literature  and  Research 

The  term  alienation,  or  some  variant  of  it,  has  found  wide  usage 
since  its  inception  by  historians  and  political  philosophers.  Hegel 
(discussed  in  Sabine,  1961)  first  suooested  this  term  as  descriptive  of 
what  happens  to  socialized  man  -  he  becomes  detached  from  the  world  of 
nature,  including  his  own  nature.  Marx  (discussed  in  Fromm,  1955)  ex¬ 
panded  and  popularized  the  idea  of  alienation,  emphasizing  industrializ¬ 
ation  as  an  alienatim  factor.  Marx  noted  a  conflict  between  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  individual  and  the  common  interests  of  all  individuals. 
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Alienation  was  then  used  as  a  Generalized  tern  describino  the  feelinos 
of  the  individual  in  a  society  seen  as  non-carinn,  and  was  subsequently 
employed  by  social  scientists  studylno  croup  differences.  More  recently, 
it  has  been  considered  by  psycho  I  on i sts  as  a  dimension  for  understand- 
i  na  Individual  differences. 

No  simple  definition  of  alienation  has  resul+ed  from  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  theorists,  whether  of  oh i I osoph i ca I ,  political,  socloloo- 
ical,  or  psycho  I  oq  i  ca  I  orientation,  tlorney  (1949),  Fromm  (1955),  Srole 
(1956),  Nettler  (1957),  and  Seenan  (1959)  are  anonn  many  who  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  define,  and  measure  the  attitude  or  individual 
character i st i c  called  "alienation". 

Attempts  to  define  and  measure  alienation  by  un id tmens i ona I 
techniques  have  been  criticized  as  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  Srole 
(1956)  developed  a  measure  alonn  a  continuum  with  "se I f-to-other  belono- 
inqness"  at  one  pole  and  "se I f-to-other  distance",  or  alienation,  at 
the  other  pole.  While  he  was  supported  on  the  issue  of  the  unidimen¬ 
sionality  of  the  measured  variable  by  some  i nvest i oators  (James,  196.3; 
Neal  and  Rettio,  1963;  Streuninq  and  Richardson,  1965;  Miller  and  Butler, 
1966),  the  content  of  the  variable  was  Questioned  by  others.  Srole’s 
scale  has  been  reaarded  as  a  measure  of  cynicism,  pessimism,  despair, 
and  distrust  borderinn  on  suspicion  (Middleton,  1963;  Nettler,  1957; 

Meier  and  Bell,  1959;  Streuninq  and  Pichardson,  1965),  Davol  and 
Reimanis  (1959)  interpreted  Srole’s  alienated  individual  as  one  who 
lacks  social  interest  and  who  perceives  a  need  to  protect  (and  strive 
only  for)  the  self  in  view  of  a  societv  seen  as  d i soroan i zed ,  lackinq 
stability,  and  composed  of  undependable,  uncarlno  individuals. 
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Exemplified  here  is  the  paradox  of  soc i a  I -psycho  I  on  I ca I  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  concept  such  as  alienation.  Srole  attempted  to  make 
explicit  that  which  he  considered  as  a  bipolar  concept,  and  thus  precip¬ 
itated  the  examination  by  other  i nvest i oators  of  the  more  comprehensive 
and  complex  nature  of  the  idea. 

Seeman  (1959,  1962,  1963,  1966,  1967)  initially  conceptualized 
alienation  as  a  composite  of  several  factors.  In  his  early  writinos, 
Seeman  attempted  to  identify  five  dimensions  of  alienation:  powerless¬ 
ness,  mean i no  I essness ,  isolation,  se I f-estranoement ,  and  norm  I essness , 
Subsequently,  Seeman  emphasized  the  powerlessness  aspect  of  alienation  - 
that  is,  belief  in  little  oersonal  control  over  external  events.  This 
conception  of  alienation  contributed  s i qn 1 f i cant  I y  to  the  evolution  of 
Rotter’s  theory  on  individual  differences  In  belief  and  expectancy  for 
external  control. 

In  addition  to  attempts  to  define  and  measure  alienation,  such 
as  those  made  bv  Srole  and  Seeman,  descriptive  approaches  to  alienation 
and  related  concepts  have  also  been  productive.  Such  descriptions  have 
not,  however,  always  satisfactorily  isolated  a  psvcho I oo i ca I  variable. 
For  example,  Davids  (1955)  viewed  alienation  as  a  disposition  towards 
eoocentr i c i ty,  distrust,  pessimism,  anxiety,  and  resentment,  exemplified 
by  persons  who  are  "lone  wolves"  with  qrievances,  and  who  are 
apprehensive  and  qloomy  in  anticipatino  the  future.  From  similar 
observations  of  alienated  people  Fromm  (1964)  developed  his  classifica¬ 
tion  of  people  as  necrophilic  or  biophilic. 

Fromm  theorized  that  there  are  two  fundamental  life  orientations 
that  determine  the  behavior  of  contemporary  man.  Necrophilic  persons 
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are  attracted  to  sicknessand  death,  dwell  In  the  past,  hate  and  fear 
the  future,  approach  life  mechanically,  and  desire  control,  certainty, 
law  and  order  in  their  lives  and  in  the  world.  Persons  with  the  opposite, 
or  biophilic,  orientation  have  a  reverence  for,  and  a  functional  approach 
to,  life.  They  prefer  to  construct  rather  than  tc  retain,  confirm,  or 
destroy.  They  love  the  adventure  of  livinn  and  try  to  influence  by 
love,  reason,  and  example,  and  not  by  force. 

Fromm’s  necrophilic  man  appears  to  possess  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  subsumed  by  other  writers  under  the  idea  of  alienation.  An 
investigation  by  Fox  (1969)  showed  a  positive  relationship  between  nec¬ 
rophilia  and  dogmatism,  authoritarianism,  social  acnu iescence ,  and 
irrational  beliefs,  I nterest i no  I y ,  however,  no  sinnificant  relationship 
was  found  between  creativity  and  biophilic  orientation. 

In  summary: 

1.  Alienation  has  been  variously  interpreted  as: 

a)  se I f -to-other  distance 

b)  powerlessness,  mean i nn I essness,  isolation,  norm  I essness, 
sel f -estrangement 

c)  attitudes  of  cynicism,  pessimism,  social  apathy  and 
acquiescence,  egocentr i c i ty ,  and  distrust  of  others 

d)  a  belief  in  external  control 

e)  related  to  feel  inns  of  anxiety,  resentment,  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  the  future 

2,  Necrophilia  has  been  described  as: 

a)  a  mechanistic  and  fearful  orientation  to  life 

b)  a  desire  for  law  and  order,  for  external  control  in  society 
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c)  related  to  feelinqs  of  dread  about  the  future,  to 

attitudes  of  dogmatism  and  social  acquiescence,  and  to 
i  mat  iona  I  beliefs 

3.  Alienation  and  necrophilia  may  comprise  overlappinq  sets  of 
beliefs  about  the  nature  of  man,  self,  and  society.  Both 
concepts  imply  a  static  state  of  beinc,  hinderino  both  the 
enjoyment  and  the  process  of  I  Ivina,  The  writer  suqqests 
that  attempts  to  reduce  these  concepts  to  measurable  psycho- 
loo  i  ca  I  variables  have  provided  neither  succinct  definition 
of  the  variables  nor  adequate  explanation  of  the  basis  or 
derivation  of  these  beliefs.  Althouqh  it  has  been  recognized 
that  such  beliefs  and  attitudes,  with  their  accompany ina 
emotions,  cause  distress  and  may  interfere  with  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  function  satisfactorily,  there  is  little 
suqqestton  about  how  such  individuals  may  be  helped  to  chance 
this  mental  state.  This  omission  may  imply  that  such  a  state 
or  orientation  is  unchanoeable. 

The  foregoinq  attempt  to  summarize  various  positions  on  alienation 
and  necrophilia  illustrates  the  generality  of  these  theories.  Possibly 
of  a  more  specific  nature  are  theories  on  the  role  of  beliefs,  as 
illustrated  by  Rokeach's  study  of  doomatism.  Interest  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  belief  systems  and  underlying  personality  structure  was 
pursued  by  Rokeach  (I960).  His  1 nvest laat ions  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Doomatism  Scale  which  d i st i nou I shes  open  (low  doomatic) 
belief  systems  from  closed  (high  doomatic)  belief  systems. 
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Rokeach  identified  the  closed  system  of  beliefs  with  the  person 
who  has  feel  inns  of  isolation  and  helplessness  in  a  world  seen  as 
threatening,  This  person  tends  to  rely  on  external  sources  or  authority 
to  nuide  him,  and  is  thus  hindered  in  independently  receivinn,  evaluat¬ 
ing,  or  actinq  upon  information  with  which  he  may  be  presented.  He  is 
more  susceptible  to  externally  imposed  rei nforcements , 

By  comparison,  persons  with  open  belief  systems  see  the  world  as 
more  friendly  and  are  noverned  more  by  internal  se I f-actua I i z i no  forces 
and  less  by  irrational  inner  forces,  acccrdinq  to  Rokeach.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  presence  of  the  coonitive  need  to  know  and  the  predominant 
absence  of  the  need  to  ward  off  threat  distinguish  the  relatively  open- 
minded  from  the  relatively  closed-minded  person.  Thus,  the  open-minded 
individual  is  more  responsive  to,  and  more  capable  of  evaluatinq,  new 
information.  He  is  more  resistant  to  external  reinforcements  and  has 
little  need  for  overconcern  with  the  remote  past  or  future. 

Similarities  among  Rokeach's  closed-minded  persons  and  the  pre¬ 
viously  described  alienated  and  necrophilic  individuals  are  evident. 
However,  in  comparison  with  the  other  theorists,  Rokeach  made  more  ex¬ 
plicit  the  d I st i nnu i sh i no  processes  in  perception,  conniticn,  and  be¬ 
havior,  Throunh  research  with  his  Doomatism  Scale,  Rokeach  found  high 
doqmatism  to  be  positively  correlated  with  authoritarianism,  anxiety, 
low  ability  to  synthesize  new  material.  He  found  no  relationship  with 
i nte I  I ioence.  Other  positive  correlates  of  hinh  dogmatism  which  have 
been  reported  are  low  eoo  strennth,  low  tolerance  for  chanoinn  conditions, 
submissive  and  conformino  attitudes,  tension,  impatience,  restraint, 
and  conservatism  (Vacchiano,  Strauss,  and  Schiffman,  I960). 
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Summary 

Selected  references  from  the  laroe  volume  of  literature  on  man’s 
perception  of  his  relationship  to  society  illustrate  the  sinnlflcance 
which  social  psychologists  have  come  to  place  on  the  role  of  beliefs  as 
determinants  of  behavior.  I nvest i oat  Ion  of  beliefs  about  the  nature  of 
man,  self,  and  society  has  led  to  Increased  awareness  and  understand  I  no 
of  not  only  behavioral  differences,  but  also  of  Individual  differences 
in  perception  and  learnino.  Inherent  In  this  literature  has  been  a 
concern  for  the  mental  health  of  the  individual  and.  Indeed,  of  society. 
Two  theories  which  examined  the  relationship  of  soeclfic  beliefs  and 
behavior  provided  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  present  s+udy. 


CHAPTER  I  I 


THEORETICAL  ORIENTATION 

I.  BELIEF  IN  EXTERNAL  CONTROL 

In  recognition  of  the  role  of  reinforcements  in  learning  theory. 
Rotter  (1966)  investigated  individual  differences  in  the  perceplion  of 
the  degree  of  causality  between  behavior  and  subseguent  reward  or 
re  i  nf orcemerit , 

When  a  reinforcement  is  perceived  by  the  subject  as  followinn 
some  action  of  his  own  but  not  entirely  contingent  upon  his 
action,  then,  in  our  culture,  it  is  typically  perceived  as 
the  result  of  luck,  chance,  fate,  as  under  the  control  of 
powerful  others,  or  as  unpredictable  because  of  the  nreat 
complexity  of  the  forces  surrounding  him  (p.  1). 

Rotter  labelled  this  a  belief  in  "external  control".  Conversely, 
he  defined  a  belief  in  "internal  control"  as  the  perception  of  causal 
relationships  between  events  (or  rewards)  and  the  individual's  behavior 
or  personal itv  characteristics.  This  belief  in  external  (or  internal) 
control  was  considered  by  Potter  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  neneral 
belief  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  a  generalized  expectancy  or 
attitude  varvinc  with  each  individual.  According  to  his  belief  about 
the  decree  of  control  he  has  over  the  consenuences  of  his  behavior,  the 
person  will  categorize  situations  as  chance  or  skill  determined.  This 
catecor i zat ion  then  affects  his  choice  of  behavior.  This  theory  thus 
suggests  sionificance  in  understand i no  differences  in  learning  processes, 
as  well  as  other  behavioral  differences  in  people. 

From  this  theoretical  position,  Rotter,  in  association  with 
Liverant,  Seeman,  and  Crowne,  developed  the  I -F  Scale  for  measurinc, 


alonq  a  continuum,  individual  differences  in  a  Generalized  expectancy 
or  belief  in  internal  versus  external  control.  The  refined  version 
of  the  scale  was  used  in  this  studv  (see  Appendix  A).  This  is  a 
forced-choice  29-itern  scale  (including  six  filler  items),  which  results 
in  an  external  control  score. 

’’The  items  deal  exclusively  with  the  subject’s  belief  about  the 
nature  of  the  world.  That  is,  they  are  concerned  with  the  subject’s 
expectations  about  how  re i nf orcement  is  controlled  (Rotter,  1966,  p.  10). 
Rotter  noted  that  such  a  Generalized  expectancy  may  correlate  with  the 
value  the  subject  places  on  internal  control;  however,  the  test  items 
were  not  designed  to  measure  a  preference  for  internal  or  external 
contro I . 

Concepts  Related  to  I nterna I -Fxterna I  Control 

Potter  notes  that  as  early  as  1099  Veblen  related  a  belief  in 
luck  or  chance  to  less  productivity  and  a  General  belief  in  fate. 

Rotter’s  correspond i no  hvpothesis  was  that  a  belief  in  external  control 
of  reinforcements  is  related  to  a  General  passivity.  Re  found  support 
for  this  idea  in  the  work  of  Merton  (1946),  who  considered  the  defensive 
nature  of  a  belief  in  luck  as  an  attempt  to  serve  the  psychological 
function  of  enabling  people  to  preserve  their  self-esteem  in  the  face 
of  failure.  Merton  further  suggested  that  this  belief  may  also  curtail 
sustained  endeavour,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  belief  in  chance  or 
luck  may  be  related  to  passivity.  Merton  (1949)  also  noted  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  such  a  belief  in  the  study  of  asocial  behavior. 


In  the  development  and  i nvest iqat I  on  of  his  theory,  Rotter 
collaborated  with  Seeman,  who  linked  the  "powerlessness"  aspect  of 
alienation  to  belief  in  external  control  as  a  psycho  I oq i ca I  variable 
(Seeman,  1959),  In  various  studies  usinn  the  I -E  Scale,  Seeman  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  found  that  a  belief  in  internal  control  is  related  to 
i nformat i on-seek i no  behavior,  environmental  knowledge,  active  involve¬ 
ment  in  qroups,  and  neneral  political  knowledqe  ( reported  in  Rotter, 
1966),  The  dimension  of  i nterna I -externa  I  control  was  seen  by  Rotter 
to  involve  the  attempts  of  people  to  better  their  life  conditions,  that 
is,  to  control  the  environment.  In  this  way,  Rotter  related  the 
dimension  to  White’s  concept  of  "competence"  (White,  1959)  and  Anqyal's 
notion  of  "autonomy"  (Anqval,  1941). 

Additional  test  findinns  reported  by  Rotter  show  belief  in 
external  control  to  have  negligible  to  low  correlations  with  intelliqence 
non-s i qn i f i cant  sex  differences,  and  correlations  of  0.00  to  0,24  bet¬ 
ween  anxiety  and  external  control.  Co  II eqe-or i ented  high  school  students 
were  found  to  be  more  internally  controlled  than  non-co I  I eqe-or iented 
students.  Internally  controlled  subjects  were  found  to  be  more  effectice 
in  chanqino  the  attitudes  of  others.  Amonqst  high  school  students 
Franklin  (1963)  found  significant  evidence  of  the  relationship  of  achieve 
ment  motivation  with  internal  control. 

I nvest i nat i ons  relating  i nterna I -externa  I  control  to  the  variables 
of  dependence,  conformity,  and  suggestibility  are  also  reported  by 
Rotter  (1966),  Results  show  that  accord  inn  to  their  perception  of 
possible  (or  potential)  benefits,  subjects  with  belief  in  internal  con¬ 
trol  make  choices  about  conforming  or  acquiescing  to  suggestion. 
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However,  if  such  suaqestions  or  attempts  at  manipulation  were  not  per¬ 
ceived  as  beneficial,  or  were  perceived  as  subtle  attempts  to  influence 
him  without  his  awareness,  the  internally  controlled  subject  acted 
resi st ively. 

Rotter  summarized  the  internally  controlled  person  as  one  likely 
to: 

1.  be  more  alert  to  those  aspects  of  the  environment  which 
provide  useful  information  for  his  future  behavior 

2.  take  steps  to  improve  his  environmental  conditions 

3.  place  Greater  value  on  skill  or  achievement  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  be  Generally  more  concerned  with  his  ability, 
particularly  his  failures 

4.  be  resistive  to  subtle  attempts  to  influence  him 
(Rotter,  1966,  p.  25) 

Ry  his  omission  of  discussion  of  the  predictable  behavior  of  the 
externally  controlled  individual,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Rotter  would 
see  his  behavior  as  the  converse  of  the  internally  controlled  person. 

Comment 

Like  other  classifications  and  concepts  previously  reviewed  in 
this  study.  Rotter’s  dimension  of  internal  versus  external  control  con¬ 
veys  suggestions  about  the  kind  of  behavior  that  is  desirable  or 
necessary  in  our  society.  Alienated,  necrophilic,  dogmatic,  dependent, 
passive,  or  externally  controlled  persons  have  much  in  common  -  feel  inns 
of  impotence  in  control  lino  their  own  destiny,  failure  to  derive  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  their  efforts,  possibly  an  underlying  fear  or  resentment 
of  society,  and  mistrust  of  self  and  the  nature  of  man. 

Rotter  suggested  that  persons  at  either  extreme  of  the  internal- 
external  control  continuum  are  I i ke I v  to  be  maladjusted  and  unrealistic, 
but  he  implied  more  social  and  emotional  difficulties  for  the  externally 
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controlled.  He  attempted  no  recommendations  for  educators,  psycho  I oq i sts , 
or  social  scientists  concerning  treatment  of  the  externally  controlled. 
Thus,  while  the  I  -E  Scale  was  presented  as  a  ’'useful"  measure  of  indiv¬ 
idual  and  group  differences,  its  application  in  helpful  treatment  of 
learninq  or  behavioral  difficulties  was  not  pursued.  Hence,  the  implied 
static  nature  of  the  dimension  provokes  some  questions. 

Another  aspect  shared  bv  Rotter’s  theory  and  those  on  alienation, 
necrophilia,  and  dogmatism  is  the  absence  of  attempt  to  explain  the 
basis,  or  reason  for  the  development,  of  the  orientation,  or,  as  in 
Rotter’s  case,  the  generalized  belief  about  the  nature  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  this  belief  is  the  result  of  con¬ 
ditioning,  Rotter  did  not  thus  ascribe  it.  He  intimated  that  the  role 
of  external  fatalistic  determination  by  parents  is  possibly  significant 
in  determininn  the  expectancy  for  external  control  in  the  child.  If 
these  constructs  are  to  be  useful  for  more  than  the  purposes  of  class¬ 
ification,  further  i nvest i qat ion  of  their  antecedents  mav  merit  consid- 
erat i on . 

II.  RATIONAL-EMOTIVE  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Ellis’  (1962)  theory  of  Rat i ona I -Emot i ve  Psychotherapy  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  human  thinkinq  and  emotion  are  not  separate  or 
different,  but,  quite  conversely,  are  overlappinq  and  integrally  inter¬ 
related  processes.  Ellis  believed  that  much  of  what  is  called  emotion 
is  evaluative  thinkinq.  He  proposed  that  human  emotion  is  essentially 
an  attitudinal  and  coonitive  process,  determined  and  sustained  by  a 
form  of  self-talk  or  internalized  sentences.  The  rationality  of  the 
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internalized  sentence  determines  whether  the  correspond i nq  emotion  will 
be  negative  (as  anaer,  depression)  or  positive  (as  love,  elation). 
According  to  Ellis,  irrational  ideas  are  responsible  for  negative 
emotion  and  disturbance.  Thus,  Ellis  used  the  term  "irrational  ideas" 
to  classify  beliefs  which  are  illogical,  nonsensical,  mistaken,  and 
unrea 1 i st ic. 

Using  these  basic  ideas  and  assumptions,  Ellis  has  systematized 
his  A-8-C  Theory  of  Personality  and  Emotional  Disturbance,  This  theory 
holds  that  it  is  rarely  the  stimulus.  A,  which  gives  rise  to  the  human 
emotion,  C.  Rather,  it  is  almost  always  P,  the  individual's  beliefs 
regarding  (or  i nterpretat i on  of)  A,  which  actually  leads  to  his  reaction, 
C.  The  emphasis  in  Ellis'  theory  is  on  the  evaluative  phase,  R,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  individual's  system  of  beliefs.  To  this  point, 
Ellis'  theory  resembles  those  of  Fromm,  Seeman,  Rokeach,  and  Rotter,  in 
that  he  recognizes  both  the  role  of  beliefs  as  a  determinant  of  behavior, 
and  individual  differences  in  beliefs.  However,  as  Ellis'  theory  also 
considers  the  derivation,  the  maintenance,  and  the  feasibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  beliefs,  and  specifies  commonly  held  irrational  ideas,  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  those  concerned  only  with 
dif ferentiatino  human  beliefs  and  related  behavior. 

According  to  Ellis,  most  of  man's  irrational  ideas  are  learned 
through  parents,  peers,  educators,  and  other  contacts  with  society. 

They  are  sustained  throuoh  ignorance,  by  reindoctrination  and  illogical 
thinking.  It  follows  that  man  can  be  taught  to  re-think,  challenge, 
and  contradict  these,  so  that  his  internalized  thouohts  become  more 
loaical  and  efficient.  Thus  Ellis  hypothesized  that  man  can  learn  to 
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control  and  change  his  thinking,  thereby  controlling  or  changino  his 
emotions  or  behavior. 

Ellis  outlined  eleven  major  illogical  and  irrational  beliefs  which 
he  suggests  are  prevalent  in  Western  civilization.  These  Irrational 
Ideas  which  seem  to  cause  disturbance,  tonether  with  their  more  rational 
replacements,  follow: 

1.  The  idea  that  it  is  a  dire  necessity  for  an  adult  human 
being  to  be  loved  or  approved  of  by  virtually  every 
significant  other  person  in  his  community. 

Alternatively,  one  should  concentrate  on  one’s  own  self-respect, 
on  winning  approval  for  practical  purposes  (such  as  job  achievement), 
and  on  loving  rather  than  being  loved, 

2.  The  idea  that  one  should  be  thoroughly  competent,  adequate, 
and  achievinn  in  all  possible  respects  if  one  is  to 
consider  oneself  worthwhile. 

Alternatively,  it  is  better  to  focus  on  doinm  rather  than  on  doing 
well,  to  accept  oneself  as  an  imperfect  creature,  who  has  definite  human 
limitations  and  fallibilities. 

3.  The  idea  that  certain  people  are  bad,  wicked,  or  villainous 
and  that  they  should  be  severely  blamed  and  punished  for 
the i r  villainy. 

Instead  of  becominn  unduly  upset  over  one's  own  or  others’ 
i nappropr i ate  or  antisocial  acts,  if  one  is  rational  one  should  try  to 
understand  why  people  act  the  way  they  do,  rea I i z i ng  that  such  acts  are 
invariably  committed  out  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  or  emotional  distur¬ 


bance  . 


4,  The  idea  that  it  is  awful  and  catastrophic  when  things 
are  not  the  way  one  would  very  much  like  them  to  be. 
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Preferably,  one  should  certainly  try  to  chance  or  control  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  they  become  more  satisfactory,  but  if  this  is  impossible, 
one  had  better  become  resiqned  to  their  existence  and  stop  tellinq  one¬ 
self  how  awful  thev  are. 

5.  The  idea  that  human  unhappiness  is  externally  caused  and 
that  people  have  little  or  no  ability  to  control  their 
sorrows  and  disturbances. 

Alternatively,  the  rational  individual  recoqnizes  that  virtually 
all  human  unhappiness  is  caused  or  sustained  by  the  view  one  takes  of 
people  and  events  rather  than  bv  people  and  events  themselves. 

6.  The  idea  that  if  someth i no  is  or  may  be  dannerous  or 
fearsome  one  should  be  terribly  concerned  about  it  and 
should  keen  dwell  inn  on  the  possibility  of  its  occurring. 

More  rationally,  if  someth i nq  is  or  may  be  danqerous  or  injurious, 
one  should  face  it  and  trv  to  render  it  less  danqerous  or  injurious. 

When  that  is  impossible,  one  should  focus  on  other  thinos  and  stop 
tellinq  oneself  what  a  terrible  situation  one  is  or  may  be  in.  V/orry- 
i no  over  a  dire  situation  will  rarely  ward  it  off  and  will  often  prevent 
effective  counteraction. 

7.  The  idea  that  it  is  easier  to  avoid  than  to  face  certain 
life  difficulties  and  se I f -respons i b i I i t i es . 

Instead,  the  rational  philosophy  recoqnizes  that  the  so-called 
easy  way  is  often  much  more  difficult  in  the  lorn  run  and  that  the  only 
way  to  solve  difficult  problems  is  to  face  them  snuarelv, 

9.  The  idea  that  one  should  be  dependent  on  others  and  needs 
someone  stronger  than  oneself  on  whom  to  rely. 

Alternatively,  it  is  usually  better  to  stand  on  one’s  own  feet 
and  learn  by  doing  things  independently,  thereby  increasing  faith  in 
self  and  ability  to  meet  difficult  circumstances  of  living. 
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9,  The  idea  that  one's  past  history  is  an  all-important 
determiner  of  one's  present  behavior  and  that,  because 
someth i no  once  strongly  affected  one's  life,  it  should 
indefinitely  have  a  similar  effect. 

Instead,  one  should  learn  from  east  experiences,  but  should  not 
be  overly  attached  to  or  prejudiced  by  them. 

10.  The  idea  thatcne  should  become  quite  upset  over  other 
people's  problems  and  disturbances. 

A  more  rational  idea  reconnizes  that  other  people's  deficiencies 
are  largely  their  own  problems  and  that  puttinn  pressure  on  them  to 
change  is  usually  not  helpful. 

11.  The  idea  that  there  is  invariably  a  right,  precise,  and 
perfect  solution  to  human  problems  and  that  it  is  catastrophic 
if  this  perfect  solution  is  not  found. 

Conversely,  one  should  consider  possible  solutions  and  then  choose 
the  most  practical  and  feasible,  reconnizinn  that  to  err  is  human  and 
humans  qenerallv  learn  by  trial  and  error. 

Ellis  (1962)  pointed  out  that  these  eleven  Irrational  Ideas  are 
only  some  of  the  irrational  beliefs  found  in  Western  civilization.  He 
further  noted  that  individuals  can  have  both  irrational  and  rational 
beliefs.  The  eleven  ideas  cited  as  irrational  concern  perception  of 
self  and  the  relation  of  society  and  events  to  self. 

Accordinn  to  Ellis,  insight  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  individual  to  overcome  emotional  disturbance.  A  rational  philosophy 
of  living  must  be  constructed,  in  order  for  him  to  contend  with  other 
illogical  ideas  which  he  may  encounter  in  the  future.  Ellis'  theory  of 
Rat iona I -Emot i ve  Rsvchotherapy  offers  a  method  whereby  the  client  learns 
to  replace  his  irrational  ideas  with  a  more  logical  and  rational  set  of 


be  I ief s. 
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This  study  was  not  concerned,  however,  with  the  therapeutic 
method,  but  with  the  basic  tenets  of  Ellis’  theory,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  Ellis’  eleven  Irrational  Ideas  and  the  belief  in 
external  control  as  explicated  by  Rotter, 

A  I  on i cal  comparison  of  each  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas  with  a 
belief  in  external  control  was  developed  by  the  writer.  In  accordance 
with  this  comparison,  relations  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
each  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas  were  predicted. 

Research  Related  to  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas 

Zinnle  (1955)  developed  an  instrument  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  individuals  possess  illonical  or  Irrational  Ideas.  This 
instrument  consists  of  statements  of  beliefs  based  on  Ellis’  eleven 
Irrational  Ideas.  ’’Irrationality"  as  measured  by  Zinele’s  instrument, 
the  Irrational  Ideas  Inventory  ( I  - 1  Inventory),  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  positively  related  to  underach i evenent  (Zinqle,  1965),  Invcsti- 
oation  by  Conklin  (1965),  usinn  a  shortened  version  of  the  l-l  Inventory, 
supported  Zinole’s  findirins. 

Other  studies  usinn  the  l-l  Inventory  have  positively  related 
irrationality  to  anxietv  (Taft,  1968)  and  to  necroph i I i a  (Eox,  1969), 
while  an  abridqed  form  of  the  l-l  Inventory  positively  related  irrational 
thinkinn  to  behavioral  problems  in  school  (Hoxter,  1967)  and  positively 
related  reduction  in  irrationality  with  improvement  in  self-ccncept 


(Ganche,  1968), 


. 
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This  study  used  a  shortened  version  of  the  1-1  Inventory,  as 
refined  by  Allen,  (1969)*,  Allen’s  revised  form  consisted  of  65  of  the 
oriqinal  172  items,  scored  on  a  Likert-type  scale,  producino  a  total 
score  of  "irrationality”,  as  well  as  subtest  scores  on  each  of  the 
eleven  Irrational  Ideas  (see  Appendix  A), 

Comparison  of  the  Ellis  and  the  Rotter  Theories 

A  basic  assumption  in  both  LI  I  is’  and  Potter’s  theories  is  the 
significance  of  a  person’s  beliefs  about  the  self  and  others  as  determ  in 
ants  of  behavior,  Ellis  specified  several  commonly  held  beliefs  and 
considered  behavioral  and  emotional  manifestations  of  these,  whereas 
Rotter  dealt  with  a  more  neneralized  belief  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  predicted  concomitant  behavior.  hotter  did  not  attempt  to 
predict  emotional  counterparts  of  this  belief  or  behavior. 

As  Rotter  was  more  specific  in  describing  the  model  of  the  inter¬ 
nally  controlled,  it  may  be  helpful  to  compare  this  with  LI  I  is’  rational 
man.  It  can  be  only  inferred  that  Dotter’s  externally  controlled  per¬ 
son  is  the  converse  of  his  described  infernally  controlled  person.  The 
theoretical  model  of  a  person  with  a  belief  in  internal  control  reveals 
an  individual  who  perceives  causal  relationships  between  events  (or  re¬ 
wards)  and  his  own  behavior  or  personal  i  tv  characteristics,  hie  believes 
that  he  can  control  his  own  destiny,  or  what  happens  to  him,  through 
i nf ormat i on-seek i nq  behavior,  use  of  this  information  and  his  abilities, 
and  active  involvement  in  his  environment  and  society. 

VO  I  en ,  L , ,  M . Ld .  Candidate,  University  of  Alberta,  Research  on 
l-l  Inventory. 
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He  prefers  to  be  independent  of  others  and  resists  attempts  to  influence 
him.  He  has  a  strong  belief  in  self  and  his  ability,  and  believes  that 
his  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 

Theoretically,  this  person  with  a  belief  in  internal  control 
would  have  much  more  in  common  with  EH  I  is’  rational  man  than  with  one 
who  believes  in  many  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas.  As  Rotter  points  out, 
the  externa  I -i nterna I  control  dimension  is  a  generalized  belief  about 
the  nature  of  the  world;  it  may,  therefore,  be  predicted  that  a  gen¬ 
eralized  belief  in  interna!  control  should  be  positively  related  to 
rational  thinking  as  defined  by  Ellis. 

The  person  with  a  belief  in  external  control  who  does  not  relate 
his  own  behavior  to  what  happens  to  him,  who  believes  he  is  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  fate,  chance,  or  powerful  others  would  have  what  Ellis 
refers  to  as  an  Irrational  philosophv  of  life.  It  is  looically  pre¬ 
dictable,  therefore,  that  he  mav  hold  many  of  Ellis'  Irrational  Ideas 
and  that  his  generalized  expectancy  or  belief  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  would  be  related  to  a  oenerally  irrational  philosophy  of  life. 

In  order  to  place  in  perspective  the  relationship  between 
Irrational  Ideas  and  belief  in  external  control,  each  of  Ellis'  Irrational 
Ideas  has  been  compared  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  belief  in  external 
control.  Each  Irrational  Idea  is  followed  by  a  svnopsis  of  Ellis' 
elaboration  of  the  implications  of  that  idea.  Where  Rotter  has  specif¬ 
ically  provided  referential  discussion  or  data,  these  will  be  noted: 
otherwise  the  interpretation  labelled  Rotter  is  the  writer's,  A  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  kind  of  relationship  in  each  case  follows. 


I rrat i ona I 


Ellis: 


Rotter : 
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I dea  No.  I :  That  it  is  a  dire  necessity  to  be  loved 
and  approved  by  all  significant  persons. 

This  belief  sets  a  perfect  ion i st i c ,  unattain¬ 
able  ooal,  failure  of  which  to  achieve  produces 
anxiety  and  increasino  insecurity.  It  reou i res 
subordination  of  other  desires,  interesls,  and 
goals  in  order  to  conform  to  the  perception  of 
others’  wishes.  Behavior  then  becomes  less  self- 
directed,  less  se I f-express i ve ,  more  inhibited, 
and  ^ore  concerned  with  Gaining  than  Giving  love. 

Accord i ng  to  Rotter’s  theory,  the  internally 
controlled  person  resists  attempts  to  influence 
him  and  focusses  on  his  own  abilities.  On  this 
basis,  internal ity  may  correlate  with  rational 
thinking.  Rotter,  however,  reports  negative  corr¬ 
elations  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
need  for  approve  I . 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  conformity  without 
reoard  for  own  desires,  beino  influenced  by  others, 
and  repression  of  interests  and  Goals  can  'be 
logically  cateoorized  as  behavior  controlled  by 
other  people,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  belief 
in  (or  acceptance  of)  external  control.  This 
Irrational  Idea  also  implies  a  lacks  of  belief  in 
self,  and  denial  of  self  and  ability  for  internal 


contro I . 
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Relation:  Despite  Rotter’s  reported  findings  of  negative 

correlation  between  externality  and  need  for 
approval,  a  positive  relation  is  predicted  between 
externality  and  agreement  with  Irrational  Idea  Mo.  I. 
Based  on  Rotter’s  model  of  the  internally  controlled 
person  and  the  implications  which  follow  from 
Ellis’  Irrational  Idea  Mo,  I  it  seems  logical  to 
predict  a  positive  relation  between  belief  in  ex¬ 
ternal  control  and  this  Irrational  Idea. 

Irrational  Idea  Mo.  2:  That  one  should  be  thoroughly  competent, 

adequate,  and  achieving  in  all  possible 
respects  if  one  is  to  consider  oneself 
worthwh lie. 

F I  I i s :  This  belief  sets  a  perfect  ion i st ic  coal, 

usually  impossible  to  attain,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  compulsive  drive  for  achievement  which  pro¬ 
duces  stress,  hypertension,  etcetera. 

It  implies  a  measurement  of  one's  worth  in 
terms  of  achievement,  which  is  often  a  comparison 
with  others.  It  denies  the  intrinsic  value  of  self, 
and  results  in  fears  of  wortH essness,  failure, 
risk-taking,  and  making  mistakes.  Thus,  learning 
■from  risk-takino  and  mistakes  is  inhibited,  which 
may  in  turn  decrease  achievement. 

Rotter:  Rotter  considers  the  possibility  that  both 


high  externals  and  high  internals  may  hold  high 
achievement  motivation,  but  reports  that  achieve 
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ment  motivation  is  generally  associated  with  a 
belief  in  internal  control.  He  notes,  however, 
the  inconsistency  of  such  find  inns. 

It  may  be  logically  argued  that  this  Irrational 
Idea  reflects  a  strong  belief  in  one’s  ability 
and  internal  control.  As  such,  agreement  with 
this  Irrational  Idea  may  be  positively  related  to 
a  belief  in  internal  control.  However,  the  implied 
denial  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  self,  and  the  use 
of  external  criteria  as  a  measure  of  self-worth 

9 

may  suagest  a  lack  of  belief  in  self  and  a  belief 
in  externa!  control. 

Relation:  Rased  on  the  findings  reported  by  Rotter  and 

the  position  that  this  Irrational  Idea  reflects 
the  se I f -determ i n i sm  of  the  internals,  a  negative 
correlation  is  predicted  between  belief  in  exter¬ 
nal  control  and  this  Irrational  Idea, 

Irrational  Idea  No,  3:  That  some  people  are  bad,  wicked,  or 

villainous,  and  should  be  blamed  and 
punished  for  it. 

Ellis:  This  idea  is  based  on  belief  in  absolute  stan¬ 

dards  of  "rinht"  and  "wrono"  and  the  supposition 
that  blame  and  punishment  will  stop  "wrongdoing". 

It  leads  to  anxiety,  ouilt,  depression,  and  hos¬ 
tility,  It  freguentlv,  then,  impedes  human  learn¬ 
ing  and  may  even  increase  antisocial  behavior. 
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Rotter :  Pasic  to  Rotter's  theory  Is  the  external's 

acceptance  of,  and  belief  in,  "powerful  others" 
as  controllers  of  re i nf orcenents .  Related  to  this 
is  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  judgement  and 
power  of  others.  A  belief  in  external  control 
could  then  be  positively  related  to  acceptance  of 
this  Irrational  Idea,  However,  Potter's  theory 
also  postulates  that  a  belief  in  external  control 
subsumes  a  lack  of  belief  in  causal  relations  bet¬ 
ween  reinforcements  and  behavior  or  personality, 
and  thus  may  not  be  positively  correlated  with 
acceptance  of  this  Irrational  Idea. 

Re  I  at  ion :  Considering  the  possibility  that  this  Irrationa 

Idea  could  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  externals, 
no  relation  is  predicted  between  belief  in  external 
control  and  aoreement  with  this  Irrational  Idea. 

Irrational  Idea  Ho.  4;  That  it  is  awful  and  catastrophic  when 

things  are  not  the  way  one  would  very 
much  like  then  to  be. 

Ellis:  This  Irrational  Idea  suqoests  that  external 

conditions  and  situations  have  a  strong  affect  on 
one,  and  as  such,  should  be  the  way  the  individual 
prefers  them.  It  suqoests  that  those  situations 
which  are  disliked  cannot  be  tolerated  and  should 
be  changed. 

This  non-acceptance  of  reality  frequently 
causes  frustration,  hostility,  and  aqqression, 
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Rotter : 


Relation: 


which  are  not  usually  helpful  in  changino  the  un¬ 
desirable  conditions. 

The  possibility  exists  of  both  externals  and 
internals  agreeinn  with  this  Irrational  Idea. 

The  feelinq  of  heino  at  the  mercy  of  forces  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  controlled  may  be  related 
to  the  externals’  aqreenent  with  this  idea.  The 
irrational  component,  that  one  cannot  control  how 
one  feels  about  " i nto I erab I e”  situations,  would 
also  seem  to  be  related  to  a  lack  of  belief  in 
self  -  that  is,  a  belief  in  external  control. 

However,  it  may  also  be  looically  araued  that 
aqreement  with  this  Irrational  Idea  is  related  to 
a  belief  in  internal  control.  The  internals, 
theoret  ica  I  I  y,  ho  I  d  a  stronq  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  control  what  happens.  They 
reject  a  passive  acceptance  of,  and  try  to  improve 
and  master,  environmental  conditions  which  may  be 
undesirable.  This  se I f-determ i n i sm  of  the  high 
internals  may  then  be  related  to  irrational  think- 
i  ng. 

Based  on  the  above  discussion,  it  is  tentatively 
concluded  that  acceptance  of  this  Irrational  Idea 
may  not  distinnuish  externals  from  internals.  No 
relation  is  then  predicted  between  belief  in  ex¬ 


ternal  control  and  agreement  with  this  Irrational  Idea 
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Irrational  Idea  Mo,  5:  That  human  unhappiness  is  externally 

caused  and  that  people  have  little  or  no 
ability  to  control  their  sorrows  and  d i s— 
tu  rbances . 

Ellis:  This  belief  places  responsibility  for  human 

emotions  on  external  events  or  other  people,  and 
fails  to  recoonize  that  emotions  are  the  result 
of  one's  own  perceptions,  thouchts,  and  internal¬ 
ized  sentences,  which  are  not  unchanneab I e . 

Rotter:  With  reference  to  Rotter's  theory  it  is  noted 

that  externals  do  not  perceive  causal  relations 
between  their  own  behavior  and  what  happens  to 
them  (which  mav  include  their  emotions).  It  seems 
reasonable  to  predict  that  those  with  a  belief  in 
external  control  would  accept  this  irraficnal  belief 
in  external  cause  of  hu^an  unhappiness,  and  would 
denv  the  ability  of  self  tc  chance  these  feel  inns. 

Relation:  A  I  op i cal  prediction  is  that  of  a  positive 

relation  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
this  Irrational  Idea. 

I  mat  i  ona  I  I  dea  t'o,  6 :  That  if  someth  inn  is  or  nay  be  danperous 

or  fearsome  one  should  be  terribly  con¬ 
cerned  about  it  and  should  keep  dwell  inn 
on  the  possibility  of  its  occurrinc. 

El  I  is:  This  intense  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  one 

causes  anxiety  which  may  prevent  objective  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  realitv  of  the  situation,  and  may 
also  increase  the  dancer  or  probability  of  its 


happen i nq . 


Rotter : 
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The  passive  acceptance  of  the  externals  and 
their  reported  lack  of  anxiety  would  indicate  the 


possibility  of  no  strongly  positive  relationship 
between  belief  in  external  control  and  this 
Irrational  Idea.  However,  it  is  predicted  that 
those  with  a  belief  in  self  and  internal  control 
would  not  likely  agree  with  this  Irrational  Idea. 
Their  se I f -determ i n i sm  would  logically  be  a  denial 
of  this  idea  and  predictably  should  correlate 
with  the  rational  counterpart  of  it.  On  this 
basis,  this  idea  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  externals  than  the  internals. 

Relation;  On  the  basis  of  consideration  that  internals 

would  likely  reject  this  idea,  a  positive  corr¬ 
elation  is  possible  between  belief  in  external 
control  and  agreement  with  this  Irrational  Idea, 
However,  the  passivity  of  the  externals  leads  the 
writer  to  predict  a  limitation  on  the  magnitude 
of  this  positive  correlation. 

I  mat i ona I  I dea  No.  7 ;  That  it  is  easier  to  avoid  than  to  face 

certain  life  difficulties  and  self- 
respons i b i I i t i es. 

Ellis;  Agreement  with  this  idea  is  often  accompanied 

by  anxiety,  decreasing  self-confidence,  self- 
torture,  and  guilt.  It  denies  the  learning  value 
of  experience  and  precludes  long  range  life  goals 


and  values 
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Rotter :  Basic  In  Rotter’s  theory  is  the  internal's 

perception  of  causal  relation  between  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  behavior.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this 
character i st i c  would  imply  self-responsibility. 

It  follows  that  the  internal’s  belief  in  self  and 
value  on  se I f-respons i b i I  1 ty  would  be  related  to 
rejection  of  this  Irrational  Idea. 

Relation:  From  an  i nterpretat ion  of  Rotter’s  theory,  the 

writer  postulates  that  internals  will  reject  this 
Irrational  Idea.  Conversely,  it  is  predicted  that 
externals  will  agree  with  this  Irrational  Idea. 

Irrational  Idea  Mo.  8:  That  one  should  be  dependent  on  others 

and  needs  someone  stronner  than  oneself 
on  whom  to  relv. 

Ellis:  This  dependence  on  others  is  frequently 

accompanied  by  subordination  of  one's  own  wishes 
and  interests,  loss  of  self-confidence,  and  in¬ 
creasing  feelinqs  of  worthlessness,  anxiety,  and 
self-blame.  It  denies  the  learning  value  from 
experience  of  making  one’s  own  decisions  and  mis¬ 
takes.  It  puts  one  at  the  mercy  of  others  and  of 
outside  forces  one  cannot  control. 

Rotter :  Rotter  presents  evidence  of  the  resistance  of 

internals  to  outside  manipulation  and  influence, 
and  implies  that  externals  are  more  dependent  and 
conformino.  Thus,  it  is  predicted  that  those  with 


a  belief  in  external  control  also  hold  this 


. 
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irrational  belief.  Conversely,  internals  are 
likely  to  reject  it  in  favor  of  relying  on  self, 
even  if  unrealistically. 

Re  I  at i on ;  Rased  on  Rotter’s  reports  of  negative  relation 

between  belief  in  Internal  control  and  dependency 
and  conformity,  a  positive  relation  is  predicted 
between  belief  in  external  control  and  this 
I rrat i ona I  I dea . 

I  mat i ona I  I dea  Mo .  9 :  That  one’s  past  history  is  an  all  impor- 

tanf  determiner  of  one’s  present  behavior 
and  that  because  someth  I  no  once  strong  I v 
affected  one’s  life,  it  should  indefinitely 
have  a  similar  effect, 

Ellis:  Feel  inns  of  defeat  and  worthlessness  may  often 

accompany  this  idea.  It  may  also  i  nil  if;  it  the 
seeking  of  new  information  and  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems,  as  it  denies  the  self  and  one’s  ability  to 
learn  from  the  past  with  its  appropriate  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  present  and  future. 

Potter :  The  tendency  for  internals  to  learn  from  ex¬ 

perience,  to  rely  on  their  skill  to  control  their 
destiny,  and  their  information-seeking  behavior 
indicates  a  relationship  between  internals  and 
rejection  of  this  idea. 

However,  the  externals’  lack  of  perception  of 
causal  relationships  between  behavior  and  rein¬ 
forcement  may  preclude  consideration  of  the  past 
as  a  determiner  of  present  behavior.  Thus,  they 


' 
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also  may  reject  this  idea. 

Relation:  It  has  been  argued  that  both  high  internals 

and  high  externals  nay  reject  this  Irrational 
Idea,  It  is,  therefore,  predicted  that  agreement 
with  this  Irrational  Idea  bears  no  relation  to 
belief  in  external  control. 

Irrational  Idea  Mo.  10:  That  one  should  become  nu i te  upset  over 

other  people’s  problems  and  disturbances, 

F I  I  i s  :  This  idea  nav  imply  non-acceptance  of  real i tv, 

and  exaggerate  the  power  one  has  over  others’ 
behavior.  It  denies  more  helpful  ways  to  treat 
others,  for  example,  through  love  and  objectivity. 
It  may  also  contain  a  component  of  self-denial  as 
a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  others’  problems. 

Rotter :  According  to  Rotter,  those  with  a  belief  in 

external  control  are  character i zed  by  a  passive 
acceptance  of  chance  or  fate  as  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  In  add i t ion^ they  have  feelings  of 
powerlessness;  a  mistrust  of  the  nature  of  man  is 
implied.  Rased  on  these  factors,  external's  may 
have  little  concern  for  the  problems  and  distur¬ 
bances  of  other  people.  A  prediction  of  negative 
correlation  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
this  Irrational  Idea  is,  therefore,  possible. 
However,  an  additional  implication  of  this  Irr¬ 


ational  Idea  merits  consideration:  if  other 
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people’s  behavior  affects  or  controls  one's  feel¬ 
ings,  a  belief  in  external  control  nay  be  indicated. 

Consideration  of  Potter’s  node  I  of  the  in¬ 
ternally  controlled  does  not  clarify  the  relation 
with  this  Irrational  Idea.  The  internal's  belief 
in  self  and  ability  may  lead  him  to  believe  he 
can  help  or  chance  others’  behavior.  However,  this 
does  not  necessitate  becominc  unset  over  the 
reality  of  others'  problems. 

Relation:  Distress  ever  others'  problems  may  not  d i s— 

tinquish  externals  from  internals.  Thus,  no  re¬ 
lation  is  predicted  between  belief  in  external 
control  and  this  Irrational  Idea. 

I  mat  i  ona  I  I  dea  i-Jo.  I  I  :  That  there  is  invariably  a  right,  pre¬ 
cise,  and  perfect  solution  to  human  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  it  is  catastrophic  if  this 
perfect  solution  is  not  found. 

F  I  I  i  s  :  A  perfect  ion  i  st  i  c. ,  unattainable  goal  is  evident 

in  this  idea.  It  denies  the  role  of  probability 
and  chance  and  raises  false  expectations  and 
anxiety.  It  often  inhibits  problem-solving  be¬ 
havior  and  learninn  from  experimentation. 

Rotter :  An  i nterpretat ion  of  Rotter's  theory  nay  imply 

that  the  se I f-determ i n I sm  of  the  internals  would 
likely  be  related  to  acceptance  of  this  idea. 

Their  emphasis  on  skill,  as  opposed  to  risk- 
taking,  nay  support  this  postulalion. 


However,  it  may  be  argued  that  those  who 
believe  in  external  control,  especially  the  con¬ 
trol  of  powerful  others,  will  also  accept  this 
idea.  Externals  who  believe  in  chance  may  be 
hopeful  of  finding  the  rinht,  perfect  solution 
throunh  gamblino,  rather  than  comprom i s i nq  on 
findinc  a  less  perfect  solution  throunh  experiment¬ 
ation  and  use  of  their  skills. 

Relation:  It  may  be  inferred  from  Rotter’s  theory  that 

both  hiqh  internals  and  high  externals  could  anree 
with  this  Irrational  Idea.  Therefore,  no  relation 
is  predicted  between  response  to  this  idea  and 
belief  in  external  control. 

From  the  forenoinn  attempt  to  analyze  and  predict  relationships 
between  each  of  FI  I  is’  Irrational  Ideas  and  the  belief  in  external 
versus  internal  control,  it  is  evident  that  no  simple  relation  exists 
between  irrationality  and  externality.  However,  at  least  five  of  the 
Irrational  Ideas  may  be  positively  related  to  a  belief  in  external  con¬ 
trol,  Only  one  Irrational  Idea  is  interpreted  to  be  negatively  related 
to  belief  in  external  control.  That  which  Ellis  calls  an  irrational 
philosophy  of  life  seems  to  include  more  of  the  beliefs  of  the  extern¬ 
ally  controlled  than  of  the  internally  controlled  person.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relation  between  belief  in  external 
control  and  the  extent  of  possession  of  irrational  beliefs.  In  addition, 
this  study  examined  the  relation  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
each  of  Ellis’  eleven  Irrational  Ideas. 
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III.  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 

I  ©  Irrational  Ideas  (or  beliefs)  are  illonlcal  Ideas  or  notions, 
as  cited  by  Ellisand  measured  on  the  revised  form  of  the 
l-l  Inventory. 

2.  Belief  in  external  control  is  the  generalized  belief  or  ex¬ 
pectancy  about  the  control  of  reinforcements  (or  rewards) 

by  external  forces,  as  defined  by  Rotter  and  measured  on  the 
I -E  Scale, 

3.  Belief  in  internal  control  is  the  Generalized  belief  or  ex¬ 
pectancy  about  the  causal  nature  of  the  relationship  of 

re i nforcements  (or  rewards)  to  behavior  or  personality,  as 

1 

defined  by  Rotter  and  measured  on  the  I -E  Scale. 

4.  Externals  are  those  subjects  who  score  hi  oh  on  the  I -E  Scale 
and  have  a  stronq  belief  in  external  control,  according  to 
Rotter. 

5.  Internals  are  those  subjects  who  score  low  on  the  I -E  Scale 
and  who  have  a  strong  belief  in  Internal  control,  accordinn 
to  Rotter. 

IV.  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

The  previous  consideration  of  theory  and  research  sugoested  the 
fol lowing  hypotheses: 

Major  Hypothesis 

Belief  In  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I -E  Scale  is  pos¬ 


itively  correlated  with  possession  of  irrational  beliefs  as  measured  on 
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the  I  - i  Inventory. 

The  major  hypothesis  was  based  on  the  view  that  the  person  with 
a  belief  in  external  control  who  does  not  relate  his  own  behavior  to 
what  happens  to  him,  who  believes  he  is  powerless  in  the  hands  of  fate, 
chance,  or  powerful  others  would  seem  to  have  what  Ellis  refers  to  as  an 
irrational  philosophy  of  life.  I nterpretat ion  of  each  of  Ellis’ 
Irrational  Ideas  in  terms  o1 2 3 4 5  Rotter’s  theory  revealed  inconsistencies 
in  the  kind  of  relation  predicted  between  belief  in  external  control 
and  each  of  Ellis’  ideas.  Therefore,  subsidiary  hypotheses  were  form¬ 
ulated  in  each  case. 

Subsidiary  Hypotheses 

1.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I -E  Scale  is 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo,  1 
as  measured  on  the  I -I  Inventory. 

2.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I ~E  Scale  is 
neqatively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo,  2 
as  measured  on  the  I -I  Inventory, 

3.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I -F  Scale  is 
not  related  to  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo.  3  as  measured 
on  the  l-l  Inventory. 

4.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I -E  Scale  is 
not  related  to  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  flo,  4  as  measured 
on  the  l-l  Inventory, 

5.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I -E  Scale  is 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo.  5 
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as  measured  on  the  l-l  Inventory, 

6,  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational 
as  measured  on  the  l-l  Inventory, 

7,  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational 
as  measured  on  the  l-l  Inventory. 

B,  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  Irrational 
as  measured  on  the  l-l  Inventory. 

9,  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  +he  I 
not  related  to  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo,  9 
on  the  l-l  Inventory. 

10.  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I 
not  related  to  belief  in  Irrational  Idea  Mo.  10 
on  the  l-l  Inventory. 

11,  Relief  in  external  control  as  measured  on  the  I 
not  related  to  belief  In  Irrational  Idea  Mo.  II 


-E  Scale  is 
Idea  Mo.  6 

-E  Scale  is 
Idea  Mo.  7 

-E  Sea  I e  is 
Idea  Mo.  B 

-E  Scale  is 

as  measured 

-E  Scale  is 
as  measured 

-E  Sea  I e  is 
as  measured 


on  the  l-l  Inventory. 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 


DESIGN  AND  nROCFDURF 


The  Sample 

Subjects  were  chosen  f ron  students  attend  inn  summer  school 
classes  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  District.  These  students  rep¬ 
resented  a  wide  ranne  of  scholastic  ability  and  socio-economic  status. 
Reasons  for  summer  school  attendance  are  varied.  For  example,  some 
wish  to  improve  scholastic  standina  by  repeatinn  a  subject.  Students 
also  mav  take  new  subjects  in  order  to  decrease  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  hioh  school  or  to  test  their  ability  in  a  new  field.  Some 
students  attend  summer  school  classes  primarily  for  reasons  of  enhanc- 
i no  their  educational  experiences;  others  for  more  practical  or  econ¬ 
omic  reasons,  such  as  gaining  entrance  requirements  to  other  education¬ 
al  institutions  or  to  careers. 

The  sample  comprised  117  students,  includinn  46  boys  and  71  oirls, 
in  classes  of  Rioloqy  20,  Chemistrv  20,  French  20,  Mathematics  20,  and 
Physics  20,  Anes  ranned  from  15  to  19  years,  inclusive.  The  majority 
(71)  of  these  students  were  takino  the  course  for  the  first  time. 

Administration  of  the  tests  used  in  this  study  was  conducted  by 
the  writer  in  nroups  of  30  to  50  students. 

Distribution  of  scores  on  the  l-l  Inventory  ranged  from  120  to 
243,  compared  to  a  possible  range  of  65  to  325.  The  mean  score  for  this 
sample  was  100.37,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  24,15,  In  revising  the 
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original  form  of  the  I  - 1  Inventory,  Allen*  (1969)  analyzed  the  responses 
on  the  1-1  Inventory  from  a  sample  of  approximately  900  students  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve.  For  the  65  items  selected  in  the  revised 
form  of  the  l-l  Inventory  used  in  this  study,  he  found  a  mean  score  of 
201.42  and  a  standard  deviation  of  22.28.  The  followino  table  shows  a 
comparison  of  Allen’s  norms  with  data  on  the  sample  used  in  this  study, 
together  with  the  corresponding  t-ratios. 

TABLE  I 

l-l  INVENTORY  SUPTESTS  AND  TOTAL  SCOPES 


Number 

of 

i  terns 

Mean 

This 

study 

Allen 

norms 

Standard 
Th  i  s 
study 

Dev i at i on 
Allen 

norms 

-f-XX 

No.  1 

7 

20.46 

22.45 

5.57 

5.23 

3.20 

I  - 

No.  2 

5 

17.45 

18.00 

3.21 

3.49 

1  .49 

n ,  s . 

1  - 

No.  3 

6 

15.62 

17.34 

4.56 

4,58 

3.49 

1  - 

No.  4 

5 

15.31 

16.07 

3.8? 

3,95 

1  .77 

n .  s . 

1  - 

No .  5 

6 

16.68 

19,09 

4,56 

4,69 

4.70 

No.  6 

8 

22.09 

24.92 

6,05 

5,95 

4.21 

No.  7 

7 

18.62 

19,66 

5.12 

5.83 

1  .77 

n.s. 

1  - 

No.  8 

6 

17.64 

17.64 

3.63 

4.09 

0.00 

n .  s. 

1  - 

No.  9 

5 

14.85 

15.39 

3.04 

3.51 

1  .58 

n.s. 

1  - 

No.  10 

5 

15.57 

16.66 

3.69 

4.16 

2.38 

No.  II 

5 

14.08 

14.20 

3.8? 

3.47 

0.29 

n.s. 

Total  l-l 

65 

188.37 

201 .42 

24.15 

22.28 

4.33 

*A I  I en ,  S.,  M.Ed.  Candidate,  University  of  Alberta,  Research  on 
the  l-l  Inventory, 


x#t-ratio  required  for  0.05  level  of  confidence  is  1.960 
t-ratio  reau i red  for  0,01  level  of  confidence  is  2.576 
t-ratio  reau i red  for  0.001  level  of  confidence  is  3.291 
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Table  I  shows  the  results  of  t-tests  of  the  significance  of  the 
differences  between  the  1-1  means  of  this  study  and  Allen’s  means.  Five 
of  the  l-l  Inventory  subtests  provide  t-ratios  beyond  the  0.05  level  of 
confidence.  In  addition,  t-test  of  the  total  l-l  means  shows  that  the 
sample  in  this  study  comes  from  a  population  different  from  that  from 
which  Allen’s  group  was  drawn.  It  will  be  noted  that,  for  the  sample 
studied  by  the  writer,  all  differences  occur  in  the  direction  of  less 
irrationality,  as  compared  to  Allen's  results. 

Without  further  investigation,  anv  attempt  to  explain  the  diff¬ 
erences  in  l-i  means  of  thisstudy,  as  compared  to  Allen's  data,  would 
be  little  more  than  speculation.  One  obyious  difference  in  sample  com¬ 
position  is  the  range  of  nrade  level  tested  by  Allen,  I1  is  sample  com¬ 
prised  students  from  grades  seven  throuah  twelve,  whereas  the  writer’s 
sample  was  composed  of  only  nrade  eleven  or  nrade  twelve  students. 

With  reference  to  Allen’s  data,  the  siqnif leant  differences  in 
means  of  the  l-l  Inventory,  as  revealed  fa/  t-tests,  nay  be  considered 
a  limitation  of  this  study.  The  perspective  of  this  study  was,  how¬ 
ever,  concentrated  on  i nvest i gat i no  the  relation  of  belief  in  external 
control  with  belief  in  FI  I  is’  Irrational  Ideas.  More  specifically, 
this  study  attempted  to  answer  the  question:  is  irrationality,  as 
measured  on  the  l-l  Inventory,  predictive  of  belief  in  external  control, 
as  measured  on  the  I -F  Scale?  Therefore,  while  recognizing  that  the 
sample  differed  with  Allen's  data  on  response  to  the  l-l  Inventory,  in¬ 
vestigation  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  this  difference  did  not 
preclude  comparison  of  irrationality  with  externality  of  this  sample. 


: 
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Analysis  of  scores  on  the  I -E  Scale  revealed  a  ranae  of  1  to  22, 
compared  to  a  possible  0  to  23  ranqe.  The  mean  and  standard  deviation 
for  the  sample  were  10, 74  and  3,83,  respectively.  Rotter  does  not 
report  find  inns  for  a  sample  comparable  to  that  used  here,  but  croups 
of  colleqe  applicants,  hich  school  students,  and  18  vear  old  subjects 
are  identified.  For  these  croups,  hotter  reports  means  ranqinq  from 
7,96  to  10.00,  with  standard  deviations  of  3.80  to  4,20, 


Tests 

Two  measures  of  beliefs  were  used  to  test  the  hvpothescs  of  this 
study.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  revised  65-item  form  of  the 
Irrational  Ideas  I nventory  (l-l  Inventory)  was  used  to  Investiqate  the 
decree  of  i rrat iona I i ty  in  subjects'  beliefs.  A  hich  score  indicates 
that  the  subject  possesses  a  creater  decree  of  i rrat iona I i tv  than  do 
subjects  with  low  scores.  The  test  also  wields  sub-scores  reflectinc 
intensity  of  belief  in  each  of  Ellis’  eleven  Irrational  Ideas. 

In  its  or  ini na I  form,  as  developed  by  Zincle  (1965),  the  test 
contained  122  items.  Test-retest  reliability  of  0.89  and  content  val¬ 
idity  (via  the  interjudoe  method)  of  0.75  to  0.85  were  reported  by 
Zinqle,  The  revised  form  used  in  this  studv  contains  65  of  the  oriqinal 
items,  with  content  unchanqed  (Appendix  A).  Test-retest  reliability  for 
this  form  was  found  to  be  0.71,  over  a  period  of  seven  days.  This  test- 
inq  was  administered  by  the  writer  to  a  sample  of  56  students  in  crade 
eleven  Enqlish  classes  at  Victoria  Composite  Rich  School,  Edmonton. 

A  measure  of  belief  in  external  control  was  obtained  by  use  of 
the  I -E  Scale,  (Appendix  A),  developed  by  Rotter  (1966).  Rich  scores 


suqqest  a  stronn  belief  in  external  control,  as  defined  by  Rotter;  low 
scores  Indicate  a  stronn  belief  In  Internal  control.  Test-retest  re¬ 
liability  reported  by  Rotter  ranqes  f mn  0.60  to  0.03,  However,  one  re¬ 
test  over  a  two-month  period  qave  a  reliability  coefficient  of  0,t9. 
Internal  consistency  estimates  were  reported  to  vary  from  0.65  to  0.79, 
Rotter  defends  the  content  validity  of  the  I -f  Scale  items  by  statinn 
that,  "The  items  deal  exclusively  with  the  subjects’  belief  about  the 
nature  of  the  world  ,  .  ,  ,  about  how  re i nf orcenent  is  controlled  (1966, 
p.  10),"  He  provides  no  other  information  in  support  of  the  validity 
of  this  instrument. 

Subjects  responded  to  the  l-l  Inventory  and  I -E  Scale  on  machine- 
scored  answer  sheets,  from  which  their  responses  were  transferred  to 
I.F3.H,  punch  cards  for  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  da+a. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  FINDINGS 

The  data  accumulated  from  subjects'  responses  to  the  I -I  Inven¬ 
tory  and  the  l-E  Scale  were  subjected  to  three  statistical  analyses: 
i ntercorre I  at  ion ,  multiple  linear  step-wise  regression,  and  analysis  of 
var i ance. 

Major  Hypothesis 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  predicted  a  positive  correla¬ 
tion  between  belief  in  external  control  and  possession  of  irrational 
beliefs.  Comparison  of  scores  on  the  l-E  Scale  with  total  score  on  the 
I -I  Inventory  yielded  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0,15.  While  this 
correlation  was  in  the  predicted  direction,  it  was  not  sionificant  at 
the  0,05  level.  Thus,  confirmation  cf  the  major  hypothesis  was  not 
obta i ned . 

Relevant  to  the  major  hypothesis,  the  writer  investigated  the 
contribution  of  l-l  subtests  to  the  variance  in  I -F  scores.  Multiple 
linear  step-wise  regression  analyses  and  analysis  of  variance  were  per¬ 
formed.  Scores  on  subtests  1  to  1 1  of  the  l-l  Inventory  were  designated 
as  predictor  variables,  with  score  on  the  l-E  Scale  designated  as  the 
criterion  variable.  The  first  three  steps  of  the  regression  analysis 
showed  that  Irrational  Idea  No,  7  and  Irrational  Idea  No.  4  contributed 
significantly  to  the  prediction  of  the  l-E  Scale  score.  Table  II  shows 
the  results  of  the  first  three  steps  of  the  multiple  linear  step-wise 
regression  analysis  and  the  analyses  of  variance. 
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TABLE  I  I 


MULTIPLE  LINEAR  STEP-'*'  I  RE  REGRESS  I  ON  ANALYSIS 


Multiple  Regression  Step  No,  1 
Variable  entering: 

F  value  for  variable  enterinn: 

Probab i I i ty  I  eve  I : 

Percent  variance  accounted  for: 
Standard  error  of  predicted  Y: 

Analysis  of 


I  mat  i  ona  I  I  dea  No,  7 
9,793826 
0,002220 
7,848012 
3.691196 

Var i ance 


Source  of 
var i at i on 

df . 

Sum  of 

squares 

Mean 

sauarc 

F-rat i o 

P 

Recress i on 

1 

133.441 

133.441 

9.794 

0.002220 

Res i dua 1 

115 

1566.868 

13.625 

Total 

116 

1700.309 

Multiple  Regression  Step  No.  2 
Variable  enterinn: 

F  value  for  variable  entering: 

Probab i 1 i ty  1  eve  1 : 

Percent  variance  accounted  for: 
Standard  error  of  predicted  Y: 

1  mat  i  ona  1 

Idea  No.  2 
3.106465 
0.080610 
10.292512 
3,657848 

Anal  vs  is  of 

Variance 

Source  of  Sum  of 

variation  df.  squares 

Mean 

snuare 

F-rat i o 

P 

Regression  2  175,005 
Residual  114  1525,304 
Total  116  1700.309 

87.502 

13.380 

6.540 

0.002048 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


Multiple  Repression  Step  Tie.  3 
Variable  entering: 

F  value  for  variable  entering: 

Probab i I i ty  I  eve  I : 

Percent  variance  accounted  for: 
Standard  error  of  predicted  Y: 

Ana  lysis  of 


Irrational  Idea  No,  4 
3,999164 
0.047905 
13,358819 
3,610662 

Var i ance 


Source  of 
variation 

df  . 

Sum  of 

snuares 

V1ean 

square 

F-rat i o 

P 

Regress i on 

3 

227,141 

75.714 

5,000 

0.000996 

Res i dua 1 

113 

1473,167 

13.037 

Tota  i 

116 

1700.309 

Subseauent  steps  in  this  procedure  produced  non-s iqn i f i cant  F 
values.  By  using  the  eleven  Irrational  Ideas  and  age  as  the  predictor 
variables,  only  17,51  percent  of  the  total  variance  in  I ~F  scores  was 
accounted  for. 

In  conclusion,  the  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  not  con¬ 
firmed.  A  non-s i nn i f i cant  correlation  was  obtained  between  the  measures 
of  belief  in  external  control  and  Irrationality  (or  possession  of 
Irrational  Ideas).  The  l-t  suhtests  which  accounted  for  most  of  the 
variance  in  I -F  scores  were  the  measure  of  belief  in  Irrational  Idea 
Mo.  7,  that  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  avoid  than  to  face  certain  life 
difficulties  and  self-responsibilities,  and  the  measure  of  belief  in 
Irrational  Idea  Mo,  4,  that  is,  that  it  is  awful  and  catastrophic  when 
things  are  not  the  way  one  would  very  much  like  them  to  be. 
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Subsidiary  Hypotheses 

Each  of  the  subsidiary  hypotheses  in  this  study  predicted  a 
specific  relationship  between  belief  in  exfernal  control  and  each  of 
Ellis’  eleven  Irrational  Ideas,  The  correlations  between  belief  in  ex¬ 
ternal  control  and  each  of  the  l-l  subtests  are  shown  in  Table  III.  A 
brief  restatement  of  each  Irrational  Idea,  together  with  the  results  of 
testing  its  hypothesized  relation  to  belief  in  external  control,  follows: 

1,  That  it  is  a  dire  necessity  to  be  loved  and  approved  of 
by  all  significant  persons. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  this  idea  would  be  positively  correlated 
with  belief  in  external  control.  The  correlation  obta i ned  (0,17) 
approaches  the  0,05  level  but  is  not  significant.  Thus,  while  a  posi¬ 
tive  correlation  between  these  two  beliefs  is  sucnested,  the  hypothesis 
was  not  confirmed, 

2,  That  one  should  be  thoroughly  competent,  adequate,  and 
achievino  in  all  possible  respects  if  one  is  to  consider 
oneself  worthwhile. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  this  belief  would  be  negative  I v  corre¬ 
lated  with  belief  in  external  control.  The  results  obtained  gave  limited 
support  to  the  hypothesis,  but,  as  the  correlation  of  -0.16  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  0.05  level,  the  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 

5,  That  some  people  are  bad,  wicked,  or  villainous,  and  should 
•  be  blamed  and  punished  for  it. 

No  relationship  with  belief  in  external  control  was  hypothesized. 
The  correlation  obtained  (0.01)  confirmed  this  hypothesis, 

4,  That  it  is  awful  and  catastrophic  when  thirns  are  not  the 
way  one  would  very  much  like  them  to  be. 


INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  SCORES  ON  I -E  SCALE,  I -I  TOTAL.  AND  I -I  SUBTESTS 
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It  was  hypothesized  that  this  idea  would  not  be  related  to  belief 
in  external  control.  The  correlation  of  0,20,  significant  at  the  0.05 
level,  shows  a  positive  relationship  between  this  Irrational  Idea  and 
belief  in  external  control.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 

5.  That  human  unhappiness  is  externally  caused  and  that  people 
have  little  or  no  ability  to  control  their  sorrows  and 

d i sturbances. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  belief  in  this  Irrational  Idea  would  be 
positively  correlated  with  belief  in  external  control.  A  positive,  but 
non-significant,  correlation  of  0.13  was  obtained.  The  hypothesis, 
therefore,  was  not  supported, 

6.  That  if  something  is  or  mav  be  dannerous  or  fearsome  one 
should  be  terribly  concerned  about  it  and  should  keep 
dwelling  on  the  possibility  of  its  happening. 

A  positive  correlation  was  hypothesized  between  this  belief  and 
belief  in  external  control.  The  correlation  obtained  (0.17)  approaches 
the  0.05  level,  but  is  not  statistically  significant.  While  support 
for  the  hypothesized  positive  relation  is  suggested,  the  hypothesis  was 
not  conf i rmed . 

7.  That  it  is  easier  to  avoid  than  to  face  certain  life  diff¬ 
iculties  and  self-responsibilities. 

A  positive  correlation  was  hypothesized  between  this  idea  and 
belief  in  external  control.  Testing  of  this  hypothesis  yielded  the 
most  significant  relationship  between  belief  in  external  control  and 
any  of  FI  I  is’  irrational  Ideas.  A  positive  correlation  (0,28),  beyond 
the  0.01  level  of  significance,  was  obtained.  This  hypothesis  was, 
therefore,  upheld. 
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8.  That  one  should  be  dependent  on  others  and  that  one  needs 
someone  stronger  than  oneself  on  whom  to  rely. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  this  belief  correlates  positively  with 
belief  in  external  control.  A  non-s i on i f i cant  correlation  of  -0,07  was 
obtained;  the  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 

9.  That  because  something  once  strongly  affected  one's  life,  it 
should  indefinitely  have  a  similar  effect. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  no  relationship  exists  between  this  idea 
and  belief  in  external  control,  A  non-significant  correlation  of  -0,11 
confirmed  this  hypothesis, 

10,  That  one  should  become  quite  upset  over  other  people's  prob¬ 
lems  and  disturbances. 

No  relationship  between  this  idea  and  belief  in  external  control 
was  hypothesized,  A  non-significant  correlation  of  0.03  confirmed  this 
hypothes I s, 

11,  That  there  is  invariably  a  right,  precise,  and  perfect 
solution  to  human  problems  and  that  it  is  catastrophic  if 
this  perfect  solution  is  not  found, 

it  was  hypothesized  that  no  relationship  exists  between  this 
idea  and  belief  in  externa!  control.  A  non-s ion i f icant  correlation  of 
-0,03  upheld  this  hypothesis. 

Cone  I  us i ons 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  predicted  a  positive  correla¬ 
tion  between  i rrat iona I i ty ,  as  defined  by  Ellis  and  measured  by  the  l-l 
Inventory,  and  belief  in  externa!  control,  as  defined  by  Rotter  and 
measured  by  the  l-E  Scale,  A  positive,  but  non-significant,  relation¬ 
ship  was  found;  the  major  hypothesis  was,  therefore,  not  confirmed. 
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Subsidiary  hypotheses  predicted  a  specific  relationship  between 
each  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas  and  belief  in  external  control.  Posi¬ 
tive  correlations  were  predicted  befween  belief  in  external  control  and 
each  of  Irrational  Ideas  No,  1,  No.  5,  Mo.  6,  No,  7,  and  No.  8.  Of 
these,  Irrational  Idea  No,  7  was  found  to  be  significantly  and  positively 
related  to  belief  in  externa!  control.  Correlation  of  each  of  Irrational 
Ideas  No,  1  and  No,  6  with  belief  in  external  control  approached  the 
0,05  level  of  s ion i f icance,  but  the  respective  hypotheses  were  not  con¬ 
firmed,  Hypotheses  relating  Irrational  Ideas  No.  5  and  Mo.  8  with  be¬ 
lief  in  external  control  were  clearly  not  confirmed. 

A  neaative  correlation  was  predicted  between  belief  in  external 
control  and  Irrational  Idea  No.  2,  pesults  sugnested  support  for  this 
hypothesis,  but  the  correlation  did  not  reach  the  significance  level  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis. 

Mo  significant  relationship  was  predicted  between  belief  in  ex¬ 
ternal  control  and  each  of  Irrational  Ideas  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  9,  No.  10, 
and  No.  11,  Correlations  confirmed  the  hypotheses  regarding  Irrational 
Ideas  No,  3,  No.  9,  No.  10,  and  No.  11.  However,  a  positive  correlation 
between  belief  in  external  control  and  Irrational  Idea  No.  4  was  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  0,05  level  and  the  hypothesis  was  thus  not 


conf i rmed 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 


Synopsis  of  Findings 

In  view  of  current  interest  in  the  role  of  beliefs  as  determinants 
of  behavior,  this  study  purposed  to  examine  two  contemporary  theories 
on  beliefs,  A  comparison  of  Ellis’  theory  of  irrational  beliefs  with 
Rotter’s  theory  on  belief  in  external  control  led  to  the  development 
of  the  major  hypothesis:  it  was  predicted  that  irrational  thinking  would 
be  positively  related  to  belief  in  external  control.  More  specifically, 
subsidiary  hypotheses  predicted  that  certain  Irrational  Ideas  would  sig¬ 
nificantly  contribute  to  this  re  I  at ionsh i p , 

Results  from  empirical  i nvest i oat  I  on  did  not  provide  statistical 
verification  of  the  major  hypothesis.  Of  the  eleven  Irrational  ideas, 
two  were  shown  to  be  significantly  and  positively  related  to  belief  in 
external  control.  Two  other  Irrational  Ideas  approached  significant 
levels  of  positive  correlation  with  belief  in  external  control. 

These  findings  showed  that  belief  in  external  control,  as  defined 
by  Rotter,  was  s i on i f icant I y  related  to  avoidance  of  difficulties  and 
responsibilities,  and  to  intolerance  for  undesirable  circumstances.  A 
positive  relationship  may  be  suggested  between  externality  and  the  need 
for  love  and  approval,  as  well  as  between  externality  and  fears  of  harm 
by  external  forces. 

Of  these  results,  the  most  significant  correlation  obtained  was 
that  of  externality  and  avoidance  of  difficulties  and  se I f-respons i b- 
ilities  (Irrational  Idea  No,  7),  This  relation  appeared  lonically  pre- 
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dictabie  from  cons  I  derat i on  of  Potter’s  and  Ellis’  theories. 

In  the  comparison  of  Ellis’  Irrational  Ideas  with  Patter’s  theory 
(Chapter  II),  the  writer  predicted  that  no  stronqly  positive  relation 
exists  between  belief  in  external  control  and  fears  of  harm  by  external 
forces  (Irrational  Idea  Mo,  6),  The  restriction  on  this  prediction  was 
based  on  the  inferred  passivity  of  Potter’s  model  of  the  externally  con¬ 
trolled,  Roth  the  direction  and  the  magnitude  (non-significant)  of  the 
correlation  may  support  this  i  nterpretat ion , 

The  results  of  correlating  Irrational  Idea  Mo,  1  with  externality 
did  not  confirm  the  predicted  positive  relationship  of  need  for  love 
and  approval  with  belief  in  external  control,  although  the  correlation 
approached  a  significant  level,  Meverthe I  ess ,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  evidence  provides  reason  to  question  Potter’s  findings  of  neoative 
correlations  between  external i tv  and  social  desirability  (need  for 
approva I ) , 

A  positive  correlation  which  was  not  predicted,  was  that  between 
externality  and  intolerance  for  undesirable  conditions  (Irrational  Idea 
Mo,  4),  In  Chapter  II  of  this  study, the  writer  considered  the  possib¬ 
ility  that  this  Irrational  Idea  might  not  distinguish  externals  from  in¬ 
ternals.  While  it  seemed  loeical  that  externals  would  aoree  "that  it 
Is  awful  and  catastrophic  when  things  are  not  the  way  one  would  very 
much  like  them  to  be",  the  possibility  existed  that  hinh  internals,  with 
a  strong  component  of  self-determinism,  would  also  accept  this  idea. 

The  findings  clearly  related  this  Irrational  Idea  to  belief  in  external 
control,  and,  thus,  invalidated  the  prediction. 


Testing  of  the  other  seven  subsidiary  hypotheses  revealed  no  re- 
ation  between  belief  in  external  control  and  any  of  the  following 
rrational  Ideas: 

Irrational  Idea  No.  3:  an  assumption  that  punishment  will  pre¬ 

vent  or  cure  people’s  "wrong"  or  "wicked" 
behav i or 

Irrational  Idea  No,  9:  the  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of 

the  past  in  relation  to  the  present  and 
future 

Irrational  Idea  No.  10:  an  overconcern  with  other  people’s 

prob I ems 

Irrational  Idea  No.  11:  a  ouest  for  certainty,  absolute  control, 

and  perfect  truth 

Irrational  Idea  No.  2:  the  definition  of  intrinsic  worth  in 


rrational  Idea  Mo.  5 


I rrat i ona I  I dea  No.  8 : 


terms  of  competence  and  achievement 
the  non-acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
one’s  own  disturbances  and  unhappiness 
a  dependence  on  others 


The  first  four  of  the  ideas  listed  above  were  each  predicted  to 
bear  no  relation  to  belief  in  external  control.  Reasons  for  these  pre¬ 
dictions  were  suggested  in  the  comparison  of  Til  is’  Irrational  Ideas  with 
Rotter’s  theory  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 

Specific  predictions  regardino  each  of  the  last  three  of  these 
ideas  were  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  this  i nvest i oat i on  and  may 


merit  consideration 
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The  perfect  Ion i st i c  value  on  competence  and  achievement  (Irration¬ 
al  Idea  No.  2)  was  predicted  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  belief  in 
external  control.  It  was  arnued  in  Chapter  II  that  this  Irrational  Idea 
could  logically  reflect  either  the  se I f-determ i n i sm  of  the  internals  or 
the  lack  of  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  self  of  the  externals.  The 
prediction*  based  primarily  on  Rotter's  claims  of  relation  of  internals 
to  achievement  motivation,  was  not  confirmed.  Therefore,  the  findinqs 
of  this  study  nay  be  interpreted  as  support  of  the  writer's  precedinn 
argument. 

It  was,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  interpret  the  statistical  re¬ 
jection  of  the  subsidiary  hypothesis  relatinq  belief  in  external  control 
to  a  belief  in  external  forces  as  the  cause  of  human  unhappiness  and  in 
the  helplessness  of  the  individual  to  control  this  (Irrational  Idea  No,  5). 
Equally  paradoxical  was  the  absence  of  empirical  validation  of  the 
hypothesized  relation  between  externality  and  the  need  to  be  dependent 
on  others  stronger  than  oneself  (Irrational  Idea  No,  8), 

Pi scuss ion 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  negative  results.  Negative  results 
can  be  due  to  any  one,  or  several,  or  a  I  I  of  the  following:  incorrect 
theory  and  hypotheses,  inappropriate  or  incorrect  methodology,  inadequate 
or  poor  measurement,  faulty  analysis.  In  this  case,  the  concern  is  with 
the  belief  in  external  control  as  labelled  and  defined  by  Rotter.  The 
statistical  findings  of  this  study  have  caused  the  writer  to  re-examine 
both  Rotter's  theory  and  his  instrument  for  measuring  belief  in  external 


contro I . 
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The  specificity  of  Potter’s  conception  of  belief  in  external  con¬ 
trol  may  be  Questioned.  Is  it  simply  that  -  a  distinct  belief  about 
the  individual’s  lack  (or  possession)  of  control  over  what  happens  to 
him?  Or,  is  the  belief  in  external  control,,  as  Rotter  also  intimates, 
a  more  complex  set  of  characteristics,  such  as  passive  acceptance  of 
luck  and  fate,  feel  inns  of  powerlessness  in  a  society  controlled  by 
powerful  others  who  are  seen  as  selfishly  Impersonal?  Is  it  a  denial 
of  self  and  self-ability,  a  lack  of  awareness  of  human  relations  and 
needs,  and  a  presumption  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  individual?  Is  it 
a  resentment  of  the  unfairness  of  the  ’'system”  and  an  idealistic  and 
wishful  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  a  society  that  is  ultimately  moral, 
just,  and  democratic?  Or,  is  the  belief  in  external  control  a  realistic 
perception  of  contemporary  society?  Is  it  a  succinct  and  measurable 
variable  which  nay  thus  be  compared  with  other  psychological  constructs? 
Or,  is  the  belief  in  external  control  a  generalized  philosophy  of  life 
which  pervades  other  beliefs,  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  concomitant 
behav i or? 

In  an  attempt  to  investigate  these  questions,  the  writer  reviewed* 
the  content  of  each  of  the  Items  in  Rotter's  I -R  Scale.  An  admittedly 
subjective  evaluation  of  this  content  revealed  no  simple  or  discrete 
definition  of  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  feelings  subsumed  by  Rotter 
under  the  label  of  belief  in  external  control.  In  addition,  it  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  the  "external  choice"  in  Rotter's  items  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  negative  counterpart  of  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  or 
feelings  reflected  in  the  correspond i nn  "internal  choice". 
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The  followi no  analysis  examines  five  typical  items  from  the  l-E 
Scale,  These  items  were  selected  to  represent  the  different  aspects  of 
man's  social  experiences  that  seem  to  have  sinnificance  in  Rotter's  l-E 
Scale,  namely:  world  affairs  and  politics,  worth  of  the  individual, 
social  relations,  the  role  of  luck,  the  education  system.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  interpret  each  l-E  item  in  terns  of  the  writer's  perception 
of  Ellis'  theory.  In  addition,  each  external  and  internal  choice  was 
classified  as  irrational  and/or  rational. 

l-E  Item 

External  Choice:  There  will  always  be  wars,  no  ratter  how  hard 

people  try  to  prevent  them. 

Pi scussion :  Preference  for  this  choice  may  be  inter¬ 

preted  to  reflect  a  belief  about  the  annressive, 
bellicose  nature  of  man,  a  belief  in  fatalism, 
and  feel  inns  of  futility  and  powerlessness.  On 
this  basis, it  nay  be  considered  irrational 
thinkinn,  according  to  Ellis.  However,  this 
choice  may  also  be  Indicative  of  a  conditioned 
acceptance  of,  and  adjustment  to,  society,  rein¬ 
forced  by  coonizance  of  historical  and  political 
events.  As  such,  it  could  be  classified  as 
rational,  in  Ellis'  terms. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  have  wars  is 
because  people  don't  take  enough  interest  in 
pol i t ics. 


Internal  Choice: 
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D1  scuss Ion : 


I -E  I  tern 

External  Choice: 

DI scuss Ion : 


Preference  for  this  choice  nay  Indicate  an 
acceptance  of  the  fallibility  of  humans,  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  capacity  of  nan  to  nake  wise  dec¬ 
isions,  a  belief  In  the  democratic  process. 

These  components  nay  denote  rational  think  I  no, 
in  Ellis*  terms.  This  choice  may,  however, 
represent  an  Idealistic  faith  In  man  and  the 
democratic  process.  It  nay  also,  throunh 
placing  the  bla^e  for  wars  on  political  leaders, 
reflect  a  distrust  of  those  In  power  -  they 
are  selfishly  agoressive,  It  may,  then,  Imply 
a  belief  In  the  ’’evil”  nature  of  man,  as  well 
as  feelings  of  power  I essness  of  the  Individual, 
As  such,  it  could  be  considered  irrational 
thinking  by  Ellis. 


Unfortunately,  an  individual’s  worth  often 
passes  unrecognized  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries, 

nreference  for  this  choice  may  reflect 
feelinqs  of  futility  and  powerlessness,  as 
society  Is  unaware  of,  and  denies  the  Individ¬ 
ual,  This  ™ay  be  related  +o  feelings  of  pass¬ 
ivity  or,  alternately,  aonresslon.  Implied 
here,  also,  Is  a  lack  of  belief  in  causal  re¬ 


lation  between  efforts  and  rewards.  There  may 
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Internal  Choice; 

D1  scuss i on : 


l-E  Item 

External  Choice: 


exist  a  component  of  needing  external  rein- 
forcenent  in  order  to  measure  one’s  worfh. 
These  feelinqs  and  ideas  would  likely  be  seen 
bv  Fills  as  Irrational,  This  choice  may,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  acceptance  of  the  fallibility 
of  man  and  a  realistic  perception  of  modern 
society.  On  that  basis,  it  cou I d  be  seen  as 
rational  thinking,  in  FI  I  is’  terms. 

In  the  lone  run  people  get  the  respect  they 
deserve  in  this  world. 

Choice  of  this  Idea  may  Indicate  a  belief 
in  the  justness  of  man  and  society,  and  a  con¬ 
comitant  absence  of  fear  or  need  to  ward  off 
threat.  It  may  be  interpreted  as  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  self  and  others.  For  these  reasons, 
it  could  be  classified  as  rational  by  Ellis, 
This  Idea  could,  however,  be  selected  by  those 
who  believe  in  ccnfO'rmiJ'y  and  have  a  need  for 
approval  by  others.  It  may  also  be  seen  to 
Involve  an  element  of  wishful  thinking,’  and/or 
se ! f-r iohteousness,  and,  conceivably,  an  un¬ 
realistic  appraisal  of  our  society  -  that  is, 
irrational  thinking,  according  to  Fills. 


Mo  matter  how  hard  you  trv  some  people  just 
don ’ t  like  you . 
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DI  scuss ! on : 


Internal  Choice; 

DI scuss Ion : 


l-E  I  tern 

External  Choice: 


Selection  of  this  choice  may  be  based  on  a 
realistic  acceptance  of  self  and  others,  an 
understand  I nq  of  human  relations  and  Individual 
differences,  and,  to  a  minor  degree,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  chance.  Interpreted  In 
this  wav.  It  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from 
rational  thinking.  An  element  of  Irrational 
thinking  mav  be  present  if  the  subject  sees 
this  as  a  rat  Iona  I izat Ion  for  antisocial  behavior, 

neople  who  can't  net  others  to  like  them  don’t 
understand  how  to  net  along  with  others. 

Preference  for  this  choice  may  be  related 
to  the  subject's  desire  for  approval,  accom¬ 
panied  by  conformity  to  others.  It  may  be  In¬ 
ferred  that  choice  of  this  Idea  reflects  a 
strong  component  of  self-denial.  It  could  also 
be  a  rationalization  for  faulty  social  relations, 
Selection  of  this  choice  may,  thus,  be  based 
on  irrational  thlnklno.  If,  however,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  choice  Is  based  on  recognition  of 
one's  own  responsibility  in  achieving  satisfac¬ 
tory  social  relations  and  an  awareness  of  human 
needs.  It  may  reflect  rational  thinking. 


Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which 
their  lives  are  controlled  by  accidental 
happen  1  nos . 


Discuss  I  on : 


Internal  Choice; 
D! scussion : 


I -E  I  ten 

External  Choice: 


5S 

Relief  in  this  statement  may  reflect  feel- 
inns  of  power  I essness  and  isolation  in  a  world 
seen  as  unpredictable  and,  perhaps,  threaten- 
inn.  It  convevs  a  I  so  a  sunnestion  of  the  fut¬ 
ility  of  counteraction  anainst  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  chance.  The  acceptance  of  this  belief 
and  related  attitudes  and  feellnqs  can  topically 
be  interpreted  as  Irrational  thtnkinq,  as  de¬ 
fined  bv  Ellis,  In  addition,  the  conception  of 
life  experiences  as  ’’accidental  happen  Inns"  may 
be  prennant  with  irrational  implications. 

There  is  really  no  such  fhinn  as  ’’luck". 

Selection  of  this  choice  would  seem  to  be 
obviouslv  related  to  a  stronq  component  of 
so  I f -determ  I n i sm  and  a  comp  I ete  den i a  I  of  the 
relevance  of  unpred I ctab I o  and  uncontrollable 
factors.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  unrealistic 
evaluation  of  self  and  ability  which  may  well 
presume  Isolation.  I nterpretat i on  of  Ellis’ 
theory  catenorizes  this  as  irrational  thinktnn. 
Hence,  both  choices  in  this  item  may  be  best 
explained  as  irrational. 


Sometimes  I  can’t  understand  how  teachers 
arrive  at  the  orades  they  nivc. 
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Di scuss Ion : 


Internal  Choice: 

Discuss  Ion : 


preference  for  this  statement  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  denial  of  self.  It  may  be  a  rational¬ 
ization  used  as  a  defense  In  the  face  of  failure 
and  reflect  passivity  and  withdrawal  from  commit 
nent  to  1 nf ormat I  on-seek  I  no  behavior.  There 
nay  also  be  attitudes  about  +  he  unfairness  of 
’’the  system”,  accompanied  by  feel  Inns  of  futil¬ 
ity  about  understand  I  nq  or  chanqlnq  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Accord  I nq  to  Dll  is,  this  would  be 
Irrational  thtnklnq.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
statement  may  well  have  been  selected  by  the 
rational  student  who  recognizes  that  he  cannot 
understand  all  the  factors  which  influence  his 
Grades.  Also,  he  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  teachers  do  Give  Inappropriate  Grades. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I 
study  and  the  Grades  I  net. 

Subjects  select  I  no  this  choice  may  be  re¬ 
veal  1  no  coor.izance  of  the  causal  relationship 
between  efforts  and  rewards.  A  belief  fn  self 
mav  be  eouellv  siqnlf leant,  A  trust  In  teach¬ 
ers  may  reflect  a  belief  In  the  fairness  of 
adults  and  socletv.  On  this  basis,  the  state¬ 
ment  may  be  considered  to  be  Illustrative  of 
rational  thlnktnq.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be 
araued  that  this  choice  could  be  selected  by 
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the  student  who  lacks  awareness  of  the  other 
factors  which  Influence  his  qrades:  the 
Idealistic,  unrealistic  student,  that  Is,  the 
Irrational  thinker. 

The  foreqolnq  analysis  has  presented  five  of  the  Items  from 
Rotter’s  23- Item  test.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  these  five  Items  Ill¬ 
ustrate  the  complex,  and  often,  paradoxical  nature  of  variables  tested 
In  the  I -E  Scale.  narenthet 1 ca I  I y,  e  similar  analysis  of  all  Items 
revealed  only  one  Item  of  less  complexity,  with  more  clearly  defined 
and  measurable  factors.  Moreover,  only  this  one  l tern  (No.  86)  may  clear¬ 
ly  dlsttnqulsh  l rrat l ona I  1 ty  from  rationality.  In  Ellis'  terms. 

From  this  subjective  analysis  of  content  of  the  l-E  Scale  there 
evolves  the  followlno  orouplnq  of  beltefs,  attitudes,  and  feelinos,  as 
reflected  In  the  external  choices: 

1,  belief  about  the  nature  of  man  as  aoqresslve,  selfish, 
bellicose,  and  eqocentrlc 

2,  belief  In  the  power  of  fate,  chance,  and  luck  to  significant¬ 
ly  influence  one’s  life 

3,  absence  of  belief  In  the  causality  of  relation  between  one's 
behavior  or  personality  and  reward 

4, *  feellnqs  and  attitudes  of  futility,  worth lessness,  powerless¬ 

ness,  Isolation,  passivity,  distrust,  and  resentment 

5,  perception  of  society  and  the  world  as  unpredictable,  ominous, 
unfair,  composed  of  loncrant  masses  of  people  and  controlled 
by  corrupt,  non-carlno,  and  powerful  leaders 
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6.  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  Imperfections  in  man  and 
society,  combined  with  an  awareness  of  human  fallibilities 
and  needs 

A  similar  attempt  at  grouping  those  factors  subsumed  under  the 
Internal  choices  reveals  the  following: 

1,  belief  In  self  and  ability,  perhaps  to  an  exaggerated  degree 
of  se I f -determ  1 n 1 sn 

2,  belief  about  the  nature  of  man  as  fair  and  trustworthy,  with 
a  capacity  to  learn  from  experience  and  with  the  potential 
for  wisdom 

3,  belief  In  causal  relation  between  reward  and  effort,  behavior, 
or  persona  I i ty 

4,  belief  In  the  democratic  process,  accompanied  by  a  perception 
of  society  and  the  world  as  Infalliblv  fair,  mora I ,  and  non- 
threaten I nn 

5,  acceptance  and  understanding  of  human  fallibility  and  needs, 
combined  with  maturity  In  social  relations 

6,  feelings  and  attitudes  of  powerlessness,  distrust,  self- 
righteousness,  conformity,  and  need  for  approval 

7,  belief  in  the  Mev!l"  nature  of  man,  especially  of  those  in 
power,  as  selfishly  aggressive  and  untrustworthy  -  charac¬ 
teristics  which  necessitate  control 

8,  unrealistic  belief  about  the  self  and  man  as  Infallible, 
combined  with  Idealism,  wishful  thlnkina,  an  unrealistic 
appraisal  of  contemporary  society,  and,  sometimes,  self-denial 
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9,  denial  of  the  role  of  chance  and  other  unpredictable  in- 
f  I uences  I n  one’s  I  I f e 

If  some  decree  of  credibility  of  the  foregoing  Interpretation  Is 
Granted,  one  further  observation  of  the  l-E  Items  may  be  relevant  - 
factors  Involved  In  the  external  choice  are  not  consistently  the  counter 
part  of  the  factors  Involved  In  the  internal  choice  In  a  riven  item. 

It  v/i  I  I  also  be  noted  that  both  rational  and  Irrational  Ideas  (In  Ellis’ 
terms)  are  included  in  many  choices,  whether  external  or  Internal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  tentatively  proposes  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  considerable  decree  of  fallacy  In  the  use  of  Rotter’s  labels  of 
"belief  In  external  control'*  and  "belief  in  internal  control".  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Rotter’s  declaration  of  the  un I d imens Iona  I  I ty  of  the  I -F  Scale 
is  seriously  questioned.  Admittedly,  these  objections  are  based  on 
subjective  i nterpretat Ion ,  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  this  re¬ 
examination  of  Potter’s  theory  and  instrument  resulted  from  the  failure 
to  find  a  significant  relation  between  externality  and  irrationality  - 
a  relation  which  seemed  looical ly  predictable  from  consideration  of 
Rotter’s  and  Ellis’  theories.  In  addition,  the  absence  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  belief  in  external  control  and  certain  Irrational  Ideas  Impelled 
the  writer  to  pursue  further  I nvest i cat  Ion ,  To  accept  that  belief  in 
external  control  is  not  related  to  a  belief  that  human  unhappiness  is 
externally  caused,  and  that  people  cannot  control  their  sorrows  and  dis¬ 
turbances  (Irrational  Idea  Mo,  5),  and  that  belief  in  external  control 
is  not  related  to  the  idea  that  one  needs  to  be  dependent  on  stroncer 
others  (Irrational  Idea  Mo.  8)  seemed  Inconcruent  with  the  theories. 
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To  provide  additional  statistical  Information  on  the  relation 
between  externality  and  Irrationality,  l-l  Item  scores  were  correlated 
with  the  total  l-F  score  of  each  subject  (Appendix  F),  Only  seven  of  the 
65  correlations  so  obtained  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  +o  be  significant 
beyond  the  0.05  level;  the  largest  correlation  coefficient  was  -0.340, 

Of  these  seven  sicnificant  corre I  at ion^  on  I y  three  correlated  in  the 
positive  direction  -  that  Is,  I rrat Iona  I i ty  with  externality.  From  this 
evidence,  and  fror  the  findings  reported  In  Chapter  IV,  it  was  concluded 
that  no  significant  relation  exists  between  i rrat lona I i ty  (as  measured 
on  the  l-l  Inventory)  and  externality  (as  measured  on  the  l-F  Scale), 

Alternative  considerations  at  this  point  were  that  the  validity 
of  the  l-l  Inventory  could  he  challenged,  nr  that  the  validity  and  uni- 
dimenslona I ity  of  the  I -E  Scale  could  be  questioned. 

Defense  of  the  validity  of  the  l-l  Inventory  is  provided  by  the 
empirical  f  indlms  of  independent  investigators  as  cited  in  Chapter  II 
of  this  studv. 

The  content  validity  of  the  l-F  Scale  items  has  been  analyzed  and 
questioned  by  the  writer  earlier  in  this  chapter.  To  Investigate  the 
un 1 d Imens Iona  I  1 ty  of  the  l-E  Scalepa  factor  analysis  of  the  Items  was 
conducted.  This  factor  analvsls  (Appendix  C)  revealed  ten  factors  with 
eigen  values  greater  than  one.  The  unrotated  factor  matrix  shows  that 
these  ten  factors  can  account  for  on  I y  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
total  variance  In  the  i -E  scores.  The  percentage  of  total  variance 
accounted  for  bv  the  first  factor  Is  small  and  is,  In  fact,  not  much 
greater  than  that  contributed  by  the  other  nine  factors.  These  results 
provide  substantial  support  for  challenging  the  un id imens lona I  1 ty  of 
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the  content  in  the  l-E  Scale, 

Summary  of  Discussion 

Failure  to  find  statistical  corroborat ion  of  the  predicted  re¬ 
lation  between  irrational  beliefs  and  belief  in  external  control  per¬ 
suaded  the  writer  to  re-examine  both  the  theory  and  the  Instruments  used 
in  this  study,  A  critical  review  of  the  Items  In  the  l-E  Scale  auqumented 
the  writer's  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  Potter's  use  of  the  labels 
"belief  In  external  control"  and  "belief  In  internal  control".  It  Is 
the  writer's  opinion  that  a  complex  and  disparate  set  of  beliefs,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  feelings  Is  included  under  each  of  these  labels.  Statistical 
analysis  provided  support  for  this  opinion. 

From  this  1 nvest Iqat i on  the  writer  sueoests,  with  hindsight,  that 
"belief  in  external  control"  is  not  a  succinct  and  measurable  variable 
which  can  be  compared  with,  or  related  to,  more  discrete  beliefs  or 
psychological  constructs,  Moreover,  it  is  sunoested  that  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  within  the  set  of  factors  called  "belief  In  external  control" 
preclude  its  designation  as  a  generalized  philosophy  of  life. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

From  the  results  of  this  study  and  the  ensuinn  examination  of 
Potter's  l-E  Scale,  several  implications  for  further  research  may  be  In¬ 
dicated,  Of  paramount  sinnlflcance  is  the  need  for  more  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  l-E  Scale.  it  nay  also  be  Informative  to  compare  the 
l-E  Scale  with  measures  of  self-concept,  personality,  adjustment,  or  with 
other  measures  of  beliefs,  such  as  the  Pokeach  Dogmatism  Scale, 
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Additional  research  on  the  development  of  norms  for  the  Irration¬ 
al  Ideas  Inventory  Is  also  suocested,  Py  comparison  with  Allen’s  norms, 
the  sample  of  this  study  showed  a  significant  difference  In  response  to 
the  l-l  Inventory.  This  difference  may  merit  further  Investigation  of 
its  relation  to  the  subjects'  status  as  summer  school  students  in  grade 
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STUDENT  OPINION  SURVEY 


STUDENT  OPINION  SURVEY 


This  is  a  study  of  events  and  experience  in  everyday  life.  You 
are  asked  to  cooperate  seriously  and  carefully  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  this  booklet.  This  is  not  a  test  of  intelligence  or  ability. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  -  the  best  answer  to  each  statement 
is  your  own  first  impression. 

Many  educators,  parents,  and  other  adults  have  opinions  on  the 
attitudes  of  high  school  students.  We  are  interested  in  getting  closer 
to  the  true  attitudes  of  students  by  having  them  tell  us  directly  about 
themselves.  Your  answers  will  be  treated  with  the  strictest  confidence. 
Please  do  not  put  your  name  on  either  the  test  booklet  or  the  answer 
sheet. 

Directions:  Student  Number 

In  the  top  right  corner  of  your  answer  sheet: 

Row  1:  Print  in  the  box  the  first  digit  of  your  age,  and  black 
in  the  appropriate  space. 

Row  2:  Print  in  the  box  the  second  digit  of  your  age,  and  black 
in  the  appropriate  space. 

Row  3:  In  the  box  print  F_  or  for  your  sex,  as  Female  or  Male. 

Black  in  0  for  Female;  black  in  1  for  Male. 

Row  4:  If  you  are  taking  this  course  for  the  first  time,  print 

1  in  the  box,  and  black  In  the  appropriate  space. 

If  you  are  taking  this  course  for  the  second  time,  print 

2  in  the  box,  and  biack  in  the  appropriate  space,  and  so  on. 


Row  5 : 


Print  in  the  box,  and  black  in  the  appropriate  space, 
the  first  digit  of  the  grade  you  have  completed. 

Row  6:  Print  in  the  box,  and  black  in  the  appropriate  space, 
the  second  diqit  of  the  grade  you  have  completed. 

Directions  For  Mark i ng  Answers 

Part  A  contains  Questions  I  to  65  inclusive.  For  each  guestion 
decide  whether  your  answer  is  "Yes"  or  "No".  If  your  answer  is  a 
definite  "Yes",  black  in  the  space  under  A  on  your  answer  sheet.  If 
your  answer  is  a  definite  "No",  black  in  the  space  under  E  on  your 
answer  sheet.  If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  how  you  feel  about  the  state¬ 
ment,  black  in  the  space  under  C,  If  the  true  answer  is  close  to  "Yes", 
use  the  space  under  B;  if  it  is  close  to  "No",  use  the  space  under  D. 

A  B  C  D  E 

Yes  Most i y  ?  Most  I y  No 

Yes  No 

Think  carefully,  but  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  gues- 
tion.  Let  your  own  personal  experience  or  opinion  guide  you  to  choose 
the  answer  you  fee  1  about  each  statement. 

There  is  no  time  limit. 

Please  mark  every  item. 

Part  A  (I “I  Inventory) 

A  B  C  D  E 

Yes  Mostly  ?  Mostly  No 

Yes  No 

1.  i  usually  object  when  a  person  steps  in  front  of  me  in  a  line  of 
people. 

2.  I  have  sometimes  had  a  nickname  which  I  didn’t  like  very  well. 
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3.  I  prefer  to  accept  suggestions  rather  than  work  them  out  for  myself, 

4.  Men  are  created  egual  in  mental  capacity, 

5.  To  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the  child. 

6.  I  worry  about  little  things. 

7.  There  are  people  who  try  to  do  me  harm  or  hurt  me. 

8.  I  sometimes  worry  about  my  health. 

9.  I  I i ke  to  bear  responsibilities  alone. 

10.  1 1  i s  a  b ig  a  id  to  health  to  say  each  morning,  "Day  by  day  in  every 
way  I  am  getting  better  and  better”. 

11.  I  prefer  to  have  someone  with  me  when  I  receive  bad  news. 

12.  Sympathy  is  the  most  divine  passion  of  the  human  heart. 

13.  The  good  person  is  usually  right. 

14.  Sometimes  I  fee!  that  no  one  loves  me. 

15.  I  find  it  difficult  to  take  criticism  without  feeling  hurt, 

16.  We  are  justified  in  refusing  to  forgive  our  enemies, 

17.  I  worry  over  possible  misfortunes. 

18.  I  prefer  to  be  alone, 

19.  I  get  disturbed  when  neighbours  are  very  harsh  with  their  little 
ch i  I dren, 

20.  I  find  it  easy  to  set  standards  of  "right"  and  "wrong". 

21.  Jeers  humiliate  me  even  when  I  know  that  I  am  right. 

22.  Punishment  is  a  sure  cure  for  crime. 

23.  My  feelings  are  easily  hurt, 

24.  Sometimes  I  am  troubled  by  thoughts  of  death. 

25.  My  folks  are  not  reasonable  to  me  when  they  demand  obedience. 

26.  I  get  annoyed  when  people  are  impolite  to  me. 
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27.  I  get  terribly  upset  and  miserable  when  things  are  not  the  way  I 
would  like  them  to  be, 

28.  I  worry  about  eternity. 

29.  Children  outgrow  their  bad  habits. 

30.  I  get  upset  when  I  hear  of  people  (not  relatives  or  close  friends) 
who  are  very  ill, 

31.  My  folks  do  not  take  time  to  become  acquainted  with  my  problems. 

32.  The  members  of  my  family  seem  to  criticize  me  a  lot, 

33.  I  get  very  angry  when  I  miss  a  bus  which  passes  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  me, 

34.  I  can  walk  past  a  grave  yard  alone  at  night  without  feeling  uneasy. 

35.  I  usually  like  to  be  somewhere  else  than  at  home. 

36.  Other  people’s  problems  frequently  cause  me  great  concern. 

37.  I  wish  that  more  affection  were  shown  by  more  members  of  my  family. 

38.  I  worry  about  tests. 

39.  When  things  are  not  the  way  I  would  like  them  to  be,  and  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  change  them,  I  calmly  accept  things  the  way  they 
are, 

40.  I  fee!  that  life  has  a  great  deal  more  happiness  than  trouble. 

41.  I  can  face  a  difficult  task  without  worry. 

42.  I  prefer  to  be  independent  of  others  in  making  decisions. 

43.  A  juvenile  delinquent  will  almost  surely  be  a  criminal  when  he 
becomes  an  adult, 

44.  He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping, 

45.  My  folks  appear  to  doubt  whether  I  will  be  successful, 

46.  I  tend  to  worry  over  possible  troubles. 

47.  Many  of  my  classmates  are  so  unkind  or  unfriendly  that  I  avoid  them. 

48.  If  a  child  is  brought  up  in  a  home  where  there  is  much  quarrelling 
and  unhappiness  he  will  probably  be  unhappy  in  his  own  marriage. 
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49.  When  a  friend  ignores  me  I  become  extremely  upset. 

50.  If  a  person  tries  hard  enough*  he  can  be  first  in  anything. 

51.  The  police  may  sometimes  be  right  in  giving  a  man  the  "third 
degree"  to  make  him  talk. 

52.  It  hurts  me  when  my  friends  are  unkind. 

53.  I  worry  about  the  possibility  of  an  atomic  attack  by  some  foreign 
power. 

54.  I  often  spend  more  time  in  trying  to  think  of  ways  of  getting  out 
of  something  than  it  would  take  me  to  do  it. 

55.  I  feel  my  parents  have  dominated  me  too  much. 

56.  I  know  there  is  a  God. 

57.  I  find  it  very  upsetting  when  people  who  are  important  to  me  are 
i nd i f ferent  to  me. 

58.  When  a  person  is  no  longer  interested  in  doing  his  best  he  is  done 
for, 

59.  The  best  way  to  teach  a  child  right  from  wrong  is  to  spank  him 
when  he  is  wrong. 

60.  It  is  impossible  at  any  given  time  to  change  one’s  emotions. 

61.  It  is  sinful  to  doubt  the  Bible. 

62.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  be  different. 

63.  I  am  naturally  a  lazy  person, 

64.  Persons  who  are  punished  for  their  "sins"  usually  change  for  the 
better. 

65.  Most  people  can  be  truly  outstanding  in  at  least  one  area  of  their 
work. 

Part  B  ( I -E  Sea le) 

Directions  For  Marking  Answers 

Part  B  contains  Questions  66  to  94  inclusive.  Each  question  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts*  "A"  and  "B".  Choose  from  each  pair  the  statement 
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which  you  strongly  believe  to  be  correct  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Mark  the  answer  sheet  by  blacking  in  the  line  under  A  or  B,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  your  choice. 

Be  sure  to  choose  the  one  you  actual ly  be  I ieve  to  be  more  true 
rather  than  the  one  you  think  you  should  choose.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers. 


66. *  A. 

Children  get  into  trouble  because  their  parents  punish  them 
too  much. 

B.  The  trouble  with  most  children  nowadays  is  that  their  parents 


are  too  easy  with  them. 

67.  A. 

Many  of  the  unhappy  things  in  people’s  lives  are  partly  due  to 
bad  luck. 

B. 

People’s  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  they  make. 

68.  A.  One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  have  wars  is  because  people 


B. 

don’t  take  enough  interest  in  politics. 

There  will  always  be  wars,  no  matter  how  hard  people  try  to 
prevent  them. 

69.  A. 

In  the  long  run  people  get  the  respect  they  deserve  in  this 
world. 

B. 

Unfortunately,  an  individual's  worth  often  passes  unrecognized 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 

70.  A. 
B. 

The  idea  that  teachers  are  unfair  to  students  is  nonsense. 

Most  students  don’t  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  grades 
are  influenced  by  accidental  happenings. 

71.  A. 

B. 

Without  the  right  breaks  one  cannot  be  an  effective  leader. 
Capable  people  who  fail  to  become  leaders  have  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  opportunities. 

72.  A. 

B. 

No  matter  how  hard  you  try  some  people  just  don’t  like  you. 
People  who  can’t  get  others  to  like  them  don’t  understand  how 
to  get  along  with  others. 

73. *  A. 
B. 

Heredity  plays  the  major  role  in  determining  one’s  personality. 
It  is  one’s  experiences  in  life  which  determine  what  they’re 

1  ike. 

WTT  ler  Item 
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74.  A. 
B. 

I  have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to  happen  will  happen. 
Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well  for  me  as  making 
a  decision  to  take  a  definite  course  of  action. 

75.  A. 

In  the  case  of  the  well  prepared  student  there  is  rarely  if 
ever  such  a  thing  as  an  unfair  test. 

B. 

Many  times  exam  questions  tend  to  be  so  unrelated  to  course 
work  that  studying  is  really  useless. 

76.  A. 

Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work,  luck  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

B, 

Getting  a  good  job  depends  mainly  on  being  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

77.  A. 

The  average  citizen  can  have  an  influence  in  government  dec¬ 
isions. 

B. 

This  world  is  run  by  the  few  people  in  power,  and  there  is  not 
much  the  little  guy  can  do  about  it. 

78.  A. 

When  1  make  plans,  1  am  almost  certain  that  1  can  make  them 
work. 

B. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead  because  many  things 
turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow. 

79. *  A. 

B. 

There  are  certain  people  who  are  just  no  good. 

There  is  some  good  in  everybody. 

80.  A. 

In  my  case  getting  what  1  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  luck. 

B. 

Many  times  we  might  just  as  well  decide  what  to  do  by  flipping 
a  coin. 

81.  A. 

Who  gets  to  be  the  boss  often  depends  on  who  was  lucky  enough 

B. 

to  be  in  the  right  place  first. 

Getting  people  to  do  the  right  thing  depends  upon  ability, 
luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

82.  A. 

As  far  as  world  affairs  are  concerned,  most  of  us  are  the 
victims  of  forces  we  can  neither  understand,  nor  control. 

B. 

By  taking  an  active  part  in  political  and  social  affairs  the 
people  can  control  world  events. 

83.  A. 

Most  people  don’t  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  are 

B. 

controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  "luck". 

84.*  A. 
B. 

One  should  always  be  willing  to  admit  one’s  mistakes. 

It  is  usually  best  to  cover  up  one’s  mistakes. 

’FMIer  Item 
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85.  A.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  or  not  a  person  really  likes  you. 

B.  How  many  friends  you  have  depends  upon  how  nice  a  person  you 
are. 


86.  A. 
B. 

87  .  A . 
B. 

88.  A. 
B. 

89.  *  A. 

B. 

90.  A. 
B. 

91  .  A. 
B. 

92.*  A. 
B. 


In  the  long  run  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us  are  balanced 
by  the  good  ones. 

Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of  ability,  ignorance, 
laziness,  or  all  three. 

With  enough  effort  we  can  wipe  out  political  corruption. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  to  have  much  control  over  the 
things  politicians  do  in  office. 

Sometimes  !  can’t  understand  how  teachers  arrive  at  the  grades 
they  give. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I  study  and  the 
grades  I  get. 

A  good  leader  expects  people  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
they  should  do. 

A  good  leader  makes  it  clear  to  everybody  what  their  jobs  are. 

Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have  little  Influence  over  the  things 
that  happen  to  me. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays 
an  important  role  i n  my  life. 

People  are  lonely  because  they  don’t  try  to  be  friendly. 
There’s  not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to  please  people,  if 
they  like  you,  they  like  you. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics  in  high  school. 

Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build  character. 


93.  A.  What  happens  to  me  is  my  own  doing, 

B.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  don’t  have  enough  control  over  the 
direction  my  life  is  taking. 


94.  A.  Most  of  the  time  1  can't  understand  why  politicians  behave  the 
way  they  do. 

B.  In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for  bad  government 
on  a  national  as  well  as  on  a  local  level. 
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